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FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM.] 


{atoresting Knowledge | for all Pglsh- speaking Peoples 


FOUNDED JUNE 22nd, 1822. 


[TEN CENTS PER COPY. 








Yearly Volume 52—No. 37.] 


CONTENTS. 
Pages. 
tis kde ctbivietientinttenanienpsivens 3, 6, 10, 14 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET.........+s000+s 3, 4, 5, 6 


THE INSULTED BARITONE 
By Georaw Avoustus SALa. } .........0000---6, 7 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK—MINOR EDI- 
TORIALS~EUROPEAN MISCELLANIES. 8, 9 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES OF MERRIE ENG- 
LAND; By WiLt1am Hargison Ainsworts. $ ..10, 11, 19 


WHO ROBBED MADAME... .00.....seccccccseee:: 12, 13 
NINETY-THREE ; By Victor Hvc0......cseeseees 14 
ADVERTISEMENTS-—MISCELLANEOUS...1, 2, 15, 16 


MORTCAGE BONDS. 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20- 


First Mortgage Premium Bond 
N. Y. Industrial Exhibition Co., 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
2nd Series Drawing, October 5th, 1874. 
EVERY BOND 


purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A. 8. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary 


@@™ Applications for Agencies received. 


“Royal Canadian 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
Montreal, Canada. 




















OFFICE IN NEW YORE : 


54 William Street, corner Pine. 


OAPTITAL, © « = « « 


$5,000,000. 


$200,000 in U. 8. Bonds deposited with 


the Insurance Department ofjthe State 
of New York. 


Directors : 
RICHARD BELL, Agent Bank of Montreal. 
DANIEL TORRANCE, Pres, Ohio and Mississippi R. R, 
DAVID DOWS, David Dows & Co, 
EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co. 
JOHN D. WOOD, Wood, Payson & Co. 





JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Managers of the 


WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 





New York Branch. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1874. 











| OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 








NEW YORK BANKERS. | 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


inomaneentalll 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 








Agency of the BANK OF | 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 





Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Iniies and South America ; 
also C.rcu_ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

mand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bulls c>l- 
lected, and other Banking busi t ted. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late ne ofthe Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY RUYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, {| OrDEUG Street sen Terese 
(Nos. 159 & 160 Torteshaim Court Road 
’ os. ou. . 
BRANCH { No. taki; 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 221 Edgware Road; 
j No 6&7 Lowndes Terrace, * 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caritat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 6 


Paww-up CapiTaL__----. 
RESERVED Funp ------- £170,000 0 6 

















Directors: 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman, 
Henry Viours East, Esq. (Joaquin De Mawena Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. |Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
Rosgrt Lior», x \JonaTHAN THorP, Esq. 
Wa. McArruvr, - |James E. Vanwer, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. ‘Groner Youna, Esq. 
Wa. Macnaventan, Esq. 


Manager! 
Atrrep Gronoz Kennepy. 





Secrdary—C. J. Worn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or It is Remittances. Credite 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
5 tmescee the transactions of any of its customers, 














Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


{s8UuR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and C ial Paper negotiated 
Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 

Balances 

Checks upon our House are collected through Clesring 
House as upon National ani State Banks. ; 

Circular Eotters of Cresit, available in all the principal! 
cities of Europe. furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.SHetpon. Gero. R Howein. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO.. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRUULAR NOTES > eS EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex» 
hange on PARIS. : 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 

















AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. - 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 








18 WALL STREET N, ¥. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


(CORNER OF WALL 8S (REET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Coc. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


‘N ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
u the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL CREDIT 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS Of MONEY BETWEE 
riuIs COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREA? BRITA aND 
IRELAND. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C6. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. ' 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, | 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


New Church Music Book, 
FOR (874-1875. 
THE LEADER!!! 


By H. R. Pataen, assisted by L. O. Emenson. 











Just issued and ready for sale.—Its success alread: 
assured. Its price isa return to anti-war Church Boo 
rates, and its contents new, fresh and cannot fail of win- 
ning a hearty endorsement from choir masters—the 
musical profession and the musical public. Specimen 
pages free on application. 


Price $1.38,o0r $12 per Doz. 


RIVER of LIFE. 
FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the 
merit of this Book. The publichers are confident that no 
better Sabbath School ook has been published in years, 
and none giving such entire satisfaction. 

Price 35 cts. &’ds; $3.60 pr. doz., $30 pr. 100. 


THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS 


This day published —Has been many years in preparae 
tion and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr, 
Thomas’ Sacred Music—and who is not one? As, Quatre 
tet Book for Choirs, it will »e found indispensable, 


Price in Boards $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 











OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO,, 
Boston, 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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THE ALBION. 














"A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


PABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 
BY BREL HARTE, 





ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘‘ Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have made 
him our a American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortuncs of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

The story has been illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 


“An American Army of Two.” 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of British marines, who had landed 
Egy Fm =e begun to L~- the shipping in the har- 

r. ere is also ¢n articleon FIRE CRACKERS and 
he FOURTH OF JULY, - 


Great Writers in a New Field. 

WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS. 
It is certaimly gratifying, that men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell,Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 

do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 
5 MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, in the 
Great South ” series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWS NEW STORY, 
“The Four-Leaved Clover.” 


in SCRIBNER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 

the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 

very pretty scenes in the German life ot that German- 
erican city. 


“rhe Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 


SCRIBNER for July contains an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relaticn to the authenticity of the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary? 


The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Stoddart, ‘* Studies of Some British 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. {t discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest'on, * Are genius and 
talent hereditary !” 


* Old Time Music.” 


“ The Spinning Wheel” 1s the theme oi Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 


FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home 1s in Tennessee, has 
a story, ** The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. Mrs. Burnett is the author of © Surly ‘Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 


JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last gasp, 
but M. Verne will no doubt find some scicntific method 
of relict. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTIILY for the GROWN UP, and 
8T. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to he 
recognized as the best of the Illustrated Magazines on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and subserip- 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS. SCRIBNER & CO.,, NEW YORK 





‘WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the MmOst beautiful in 
style ant perfect in tone 
ever made. Th CON« 
CERTO STOP i: the best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. Lt is produced by 
)) MM CX tra set c/ reeds pew 
L@ culiarly voiced, the 
EPPEOCT of which ts 
ABMING 

















FEDS 
ea 


Terms liberal, 
5 WATERS’ 
‘Philharmonic 
— =" Vesper and 
——— Orchestral 
oO n Cc A N Ss mUNVIQUB PRENCIT 
9CASES, cream athe best 
made, «aod combine PURITY of VOICING 
wads volume of tone. Suitable for 
PARLOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HALL, 
WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
hoe gre. ¢ power ania fine singing tone, 
wih all modern improvements, and are the 
BEST PLA NOS MADE. These Organs and 
jianos« warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EX PRE MWELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments.Sccond-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED iv every 
County ini UU. S.end Canada. A liberal 
discount (07 a hers, Ministers,Churches,Sch vals, Lodges 
ee, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, " 
« HORACE WATERS & SON 
81 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3 e 
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NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company ceceives deposits, allows interest on hs 
same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustess, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Lepository o 
Trust Fonds, 


IRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. EL Tillinghast 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A Low, E. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babcock. W.F. Drake, 

avid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Barger Wa. T. Han.ilton, Syracus 
John Bloodgood. 


H. J. HUBBARD, Secretsry. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHEL TREET,N. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATUMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submitied 
im conformity with the pro /i:1on- of its Charter: 
P i tstanding D her Sist, 1872. $323,327 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........1,420 627 33 


Total Premiums..... «+-.ceees 








$1,7 3,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873........... $1,497,054 
Paid during the same period : 
Expense, Com: ions 
Re -lnsurance and icterest...$1,276,915 88 
Return of tremiums.........+ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Hoidere as an 
equivale.t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju-y interest on ctock.... 36,925 77 
Che Asseis of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in banks.... Oeereccreccrcccsecsse 
United Staies, State and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Stocks.... soe 
Interest on Investme.tadue ....... soeerees 
Priminm Notes and Premiums in course of 


44,118 01 


295,444 06 
4,2t9 50 


COMCCHON.06 . ceccceccsescccccsecc-ee sees 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 45,620 00 
$1.018,954 44 


Rusoivep, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal! 
representatives, wh aud aiter MON DAY, the second of 
Fy bruary next. 

TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AAKON L, RED, 


JAMES FREELAND, 
3aMLEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D, FISiH, 
&LLWOUD WALTER, 
*, COLDEN MURRAY, 
COWNSEND SCUDDEK, 
SAMUEL L, tLAM, 
BRYCE GRaY, 
N. L, MeCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
1AROLD DOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
J .8EPd WILLETS, WILLIAM B, SCOTT, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
AKCH, G. MONATGOMENY, Jr., 
ice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Seconu Vice-President. 
% J. DSSPARD, Secretary. 


JOSK?H SLAGG. 
KDWARD MEKRITY, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1, EDGKRTON, 

HENRY B. KUNHARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 





BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. | 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, i t. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 





W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
|W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee (7, bouts 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


-, . ‘ ® 
W. A. Batebelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





_ MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-HIiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


PICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


beween Wine usd Naroon Streets, NEW YORK, 


E@” Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from Jt HN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.T. BABBITYTS 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 





I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now king it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. 1t is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in English and German 
for making bard and soft soap with this Potash, 


EDUCATION. 
CRARLIEK INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET. 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding an! 








Day School, Pri a red for 
hey College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. In t pa for College preparation 
for bg tome ale, = a opal languages, French, Ger- 
man nish, taught and 8 y laslu 
New’ building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, ete. 


Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding Scho for Girls at York, Pa. 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 11th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 








P 


nying each kage. 
ingen "BL BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, Nzw Yor 





THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE POT, 
The Champion 


OF THE 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attained. 


This household wonder makes coffee by steam and boil- 
ing water combined; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 





on record, distils coffee as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strength of coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 

The only perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 

And yet so simple in construction and operation that 
even a child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire gauze strainers, 1 
gallon, $3 ; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. 
sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin bottoms 50 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotele or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 
saie to manufacturers. 

Send stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 


Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New Yorx. 


hot water, does its own drypping, and in the shortest time and recreation. 


For sale at all first-class furniture and hardware stores. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH ANC GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOEHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N. Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 





Te ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


dus:ic Foreign Languages anp DrawinG FORM 
Extra ( HARGES 
For further information apply to the Morusr Supsrion, 





Convent of Mercy, Greensusi, 














REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


ATV VIENNA, 1873. 
‘he Hicuest Orver or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED AT 
THE EXPosIrTION. 


Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 


I_—A New Invention Tuorovea ty Trstep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock strren, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods, 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Notsecess and Rapip—best 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvrante—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passiog thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needli- 
bar and prevents injury lo thread. 

8.—Constaverion most careful and FINIsHeD. It is 
manufactured by the mosé skillful and experienced mechax- 
ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 
N. ¥. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUARE 
(Kvurtz’s Buiiprye). 




















No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 


RENSSELAER C::UN'Y, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac- 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss M. LOUISE PUTNAM, 
Will open the Eicuru Year of her Schoo, 


AT HER RESIDENCE, 
68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


BOSTON. Mass.. 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, 1873. 


Rerers BY Peemissi0n to her rns, the lite Mrs 
Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. William M. Evarts ; also 
wo the late Right Rev. Manton Evstburn, D. D. ; t 
Rev. F. |. Huntiogton, D. L., Bishop ot Centrol New 
York ; Right Rev. Willium H. Odenhermer, t's U., Bisho) 
of New Jerrey ; and Kev. A. P. Peabody, D.D , Harv. 


iversity. 
—— ; d by ad‘ressing Miss Potwam 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
hea'thy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Yount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Seleet Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
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The Passing Bell. 
By E. E. Rexroap. 








In times of old, when a summons 
Cawe to a soul from God, 

And Death, like a ghostly presence, 
The sick man’s chamber trod— 

Just when the last breath fluttered 
Over the lips of clay, 

‘The bell in the old church-tower 

le all men pause and pray, 

For a human soul was passing 

From earthly things away. 


I can fancy the mowers mowing 
Among the tall green grass. 

And hear them singing blitily 
As the busy hours pass, 

And then—the song they are singing 
Stops short at the solemn toll 

Of the bell, as it rings from the tower 
the knell of a passing soul. 


I can see two lovers standing 
Alone at the garde : gate, 
Forgetful of death and sorrow, 
As the Summer night grows late. 
Suddenly out in the silence 
Rings the voice of the passing bell, 
And they pray that for him who is dying 
The fature may all be well. 


What a weird and solemn warning 
Of the common fate of all, 
Must have been the bell’s deep tolling, 
As it broke on the revelers’ ha)! ! 
To homes of mirth and mourning — 
Or prince or peasant poor— 
Like the voice of God repeating 
That Death was at each man’s door. 


I like the old-time custom, 

It would seem, when I heard it toll, 
That all the world was praying 

For the peace of the passing soul. 





(From the Argosy.| 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


By rue Avruor or “East Lynne.” 


i. 


The stately rooms of one of the finest houses in 
London were open for the reception of evening guests. 
Wax-lights, looking innumerable when reflected from 
the mirrors, shed their rays on the gilded decorations, 
on the fine paintings, and on the gorgeous dresses of 
the ladies; the enlivening strains of the band invited 
to the dance, and the rare exotics emitted a sweet per- 
fume. It was the West-end residence of a famed and 
wealthy city merchant of lofty standing. His young 
wife was an earl’s daughter, and the admission to the 
house of Mr. and Lady Adela Netherleigh was covet- 
ed by the gay world. 

“'There’s a rent !” almost screamed a pretty-looking 
girl. By some mishap during dancing, her partner 
contrived to put his foot upon her thin white dress, 
and the bottom of the skirt was torn half off. 

“Quite impossible that I can finish the quadrille,” 
quoth she to him, half in amusement, half provoked 
at the misfortune. “ You must find another partner 
while I go and get this repaired.” 

It was Lady Francis Chenevix. By some neglect 
the lady’s maid was not in attendance up stairs, and 
Frances, in her impatience, ran down to the house- 
keeper’s parlor. The sister of Lady Adela, she was 
quite at home in the house. She had gathered the 
damaged dress up on her arm, but her white silk pet- 
ticoat fell in rich folds around her. 

“ Just look what an object that stupid-——.” And 
there stopped the young lady. For, instead of the 
house-keeper and lady’s maid, whom she expected to 
meet, nobody was in the room but a gentleman; a 
tall, handsome man. She looked thunderstruck; and 
then slowly advanced and stared at him, asif not be- 
lieving her own eyes. 

“My goodness, Gerard! Well, I should just as 
soon have expected to meet the dead here.” 

“‘How are you Lady Frances ?” he said, holding out 
his hand with hesitation. 

“Lady Frances! lam much obliged to you for 
your formality. Lady Frances returns her thanks to 
Mr. Hope for his polite inquiries,” continued she, in a 
tone of pique, and honoring him with a swimming 
courtesy of ceremony. 

He caught her hand. “Forgive me, Fanny, but 
our positions have altered. At least, mine has; and 
how did I know that you were not altered with it ?” 

“You are an ungrateful—raven,” cried she, “to 
croak like that. Atter getting me to write you no 
end of letters, with all the news about everybody, and 
beginning ‘My dear Gerard,’ and ending ‘ Your af- 
fectionate Fanny,’ and being as good to youasa 





sister, you meet me with ‘My Lady Frances!’ Now 
don’t squeeze my hand to atoms. What on earth 
have you come to England for? 

“Tcould not stop there,” he returned with emotion; 
“T was fretting away my heart-strings. So I formed 
a resolution and Icame back. Guess in what way, 
Frances, and what to do.” 

** How should I know ? 
perhaps.” 

“As a clerk; a clerk, to earn my bread. That’s 
what Iam now. Very consistent, is it not, for one 
in my position to address familiarly Lady Frances 
Chenevix !” 

“You never spoke a grain of sense in your life, 
Gerard,” she exclaimed peevishly, “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Mr. Netherleigh has taken me into his counting- 
house.” 

“‘Mr. Netherleigh !” she echoed, in surprise. “What 
with that—that—” 

“ That crime hanging over me. Speak up Frances.” 

“No, I was going tosay that doubt. I don’t believe 
you guilty; you know that Gerard.” 

“Tam in his house of business, Frances; and I came 
up here to-night froma the city to bring a note to him 
from his partner. The reception rooms were occupied 
I suppose, and the servants put me in here. So 
much the better. I do not care to meet old acquain- 
tances.” 

“But you had a mountain of debts in England, 
Gerard, and were afraid of arrest.” 

“Thave managed that; they are going to let me 
square up by instalments. Has the bracelet never been 
heard of ?” 

“Oh! that’s gone for good. No doubt melted 
down in a caldron, as the Colonel calls it, and the dia- 
monds reset. It remains a mystery of the past, and is 
never expected to be solved.” 

“And they still suspect me. What is the matter 
with your dress ?” 

“ Matter enough,” answered she, —— it down, 
and turning round for his inspection. “ I came here 
to get it repaired. My great booby of a partner did 
it for me.” 

“ Fanny, how is Alice Seaton ?” 
“You have good cause to ask after her. 
dying.” 

* Dying !” 
tone. 

“T do not mean actually dying this night, or going 
to die to-morrow; but that she is dying by slow de- 
grees, there is no doubt. It may be weeks off yet ; I 
cannot tell.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“Curious to say she is where you left her—at Lady 
Sarah Hope’s Alice could not bear the house after 
the loss of the bracelet, for she was so obstinate and 
foolish as to persist that the servants must suspect her, 
even if Lady Sarah did not. She left, and this spring 
Lady Sarah saw her, and was so shocked at the change 
in her, the extent to which she had wasted away, that 
she brought her to town by main force, and 
we and the doctors are trying to nurse her up. It seems 
of no use.” 

“ Are you also staying at Colonel Hope’s again.” 

“ Tinvited myself there a week or two ago, to be 
with Alice. It is pleasanter, too, than being at-home.” 

“T suppose the ILopes are here to-night?” 

“My sisteris. Ido not think your uncle has come 
et.” 

“ Does he ever speak of me less resentfully.” 

“Not he. Ithink his storming over it has only 
made his suspicions stronger. Not a week passes but 
he begins again about that detestable bracelet. He 
is unalterably persuaded that you took it, and nobody 
must dare to put in a word in your defense.” 

“ And does your sister honor me with the same be- 
lief ?” demanded Mr. Hope bitterly. 

“Lady Sarah is silent on the point to me ; I think 
she scarcely knows what to believe. You see I tell you 
all freely, Gerard,” 

Before another word could be spoken, Mr. Nether- 
leigh entered. An aristocratic looking man, with a 
noble countenance. He bore a sealed note for Mr. 
Hope to deliver in the city. 

“Why Fanny,” he exclaimed to his sister-in-law, 
“you here.” 

“ Yes; look at the sight they have made me,” replied 
she, shaking down her dress for his benefit, as she had 
previously done for Mr. Hope’s. “I am waiting for 
some of the damsels to mend it for me; I suppose Mr. 
Hope’s presence has scared them away. Won’t mam- 
ma be in a fit of rage when she sees it, for it is new on 
to-night.” 

Gerard Hope shook hands with Lady Frances; and 
Mr. Netherleigh, who had a word of direction to give 
him, walked with him into the hall, As they stood 
there, who should enter but Colonel Hope, Gerard’s 
uncle. He started back when he saw Gerard, 

““C—ca—can I believe my senses?” stuttered he. 
“Mr. Netherleigh, is he one of your guests ?” 

“ He is here on business,” was the merchant’s reply. 
“ Pass on, Colonel.” 


To call me ‘ Lady Frances,’ 


She is 


repeated Mr, Hope, in a hushed, shocked 








‘No, sir, I will not pass on,” cried the enraged 
Colonel, who had not rightly caught the word business. 
“Or if I do pass on, it will only be to warn your guests 
to take care of their jewelry. So, sir,” he added, turn- 
ing on his nephew, “ you can come back, can you, when 
the proceeds of your theft are spent! You head been 
starring it in Calais, I hear. How long did the bracelet 
last you to live upon ?” 

“Sir,” answered Gerard, with a pale face, “ it has 
been starving, rather than starring. I asserted my 
innocence at the time, Colonel Hope, and I repeat it 
now.” 

“ Innocence!” ironically repeated the Colonel, turn 
ing toall sides of the hall, as if he took delight in parad- 
ing the details of the unfortunate past, “The trinkets 
were spread out on a table in Lady Sarah’s own house; 
you came stealtbily into it—atter having been forbidden 
it for another fault—went stealthily into the room, and 
the next minute the diamond bracelet was missing. It 
was owing to my confounded folly in listening to a par- 
cel of women, that I did not bring you to trial at the time; 
I have only once regretted not doing it, and that has 
been ever since. A little wholesome correction at the 
penitentiary might have made an honest man of you. 
Good-night, Mr. Netherleigh; if you encourage him in 
your house, you don’t have me in it.” 

Now another gentleman had entered and heard this; 
some servants also heard it. Colonel Hope, who firmly 
believed in his nephew’s guilt, turned off, peppery and 
indignant; and Gerard, giving vent to sundry unnephew- 
like expletives, strode after him. ‘The Colonel made a 
dash into a street cab, and Gerard walked toward the 


city. 

ia Frances Chenevix, her dress all right again, at 
least to all appearance, was waiting to regain breath, 
after a whirling waltz. Next to her sat a lady who had 
also been whirling ; Frances did not know her. 

‘You are quite exhausted; we kept it up too long,” 
said the gentleman in attendance on the stranger. ‘ What 
ean I get you ?” , 

“My fan; there itis. Thankyou. Nothing else.” 

“What an old creature to dance herself down!” 
thought Frances. “ She’s forty, if she’s a day.” 

The lady opened her fan, and, while using. it, the dia- 
monds of her rich bracelet gleamed right in the eyes of 
Frances Chenevix. Frances looked at it and started; she 
strained her eyes and looked at it again; she bent near- 
er to it, and became agitated with emotion. If her re- 
collection did not play her false, that was the lost 
bracelet. ° 

She discerned her sister, Lady Adela Netherleigh, and 
glided up to her. 

“ Adela, who is that lady ?” she asked, pointing to the 
stranger. 

“I don’t know who she is,” replied Lady Adela, care- 

lessly. “I did not catch the nase. They came with 
the Cadogans.” 
“'The idea of your having people in your house that 
you don’t know!” indignantly spoke Frances, who was 
working herself intoa fever. ‘ Where’s Sarah? do you 
know that?” 

“In the card-room, glued to the whist-table.” 

Lady Sarah, however, had unglued herself, for Frances 
only turned from Lady Adela to encounter her. ‘“ Ido 
believe your lost bracelet is in the room,” she whisper- 
edin agaitation. ‘J think I have seen it.” 

“Tmpossible !” responded Lady Sarah Tope.” 

“It looks exactly the same; gold links interspersed 
with diamonds; and the clasp is the same; three stars. 
A tall, ugly woman has it on, her black hair strained 
off her face.” 

“So very trying a style for plain people !” remark- 
ed Lady Sarah, ex passant. “ Where is she ?” 

“There ! she is standing up now. Let us get close 
to her. Her dress is that beautiful maize color, with 
old lace.” ; 

Lady Sarah Hope drew near and obtained a sight of 
the bracelet. The color flew into her face. 

“It is mine, Fanny,” she whispered. 

But the lady a; that moment took a gentleman’s 
arm, and moved away. Lady Sarah followed her 
with a view of obtaming another look. Frances 
Chenevix went to Mr. Netherleigh and toldhim. He 
showed himself hard of belief. 

“ You cannot be sure at this distance of time, 
Fanny. And besides, more bracelets than one may 
been made of that pattern.” 

“JT am so certain, I feel as if I could swear to the 
bracelet,” eagerly replied Lady Frances. 

“Hush, hush, fanny ? 

“J recollect it perfectly; the bracelet struck me the 
moment I saw it. How singular that I should have 
been talking to Gerard Hope about it this night 

Mr. Netherieigh smiled. “Imagination Is very de- 
ceptive, Frances. Your having spoken to Mr. llope 
of the bracelet brought it into your thoughts. 

“But it could not have brought it to my eyes,” re- 
turned Frances. ‘Stuff and nonsense about imagina- 





tion, Mr. Netherleigh ! Iam positive it is the brace- 
let. Here comes Sarah.” : 

“T suppose Frances has been telling you.’ observed 
Lady Sarah to her brother-in-law. “I feel convinced 





iv is my own bracelet.” 
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THE ALBION. 








“ But—as I have just remarked to Frances—other|Sarah says she scratched her initials inside the brace-|may have been scratched on this bracelet without its be- 


bracelets may have been made precisely similar to|let, and 


yours,” he urged. 


the back of the middle star. 
penknife. 

“You never mentioned that fact before, Lady 
Sarah,” hastily responded the merchant. 

“No. Iwas determined to give no clue. I was 
always afraid of the affair being traced home to 
Gerard, and it would have reflected so much disgrace 
on my husband’s name.” 

“Did you speak to the lady ?—did you ask where 
she got the bracelet ?” interrupted Frances. 
‘How could I!” retorted Lady Sarah. 

know her.” 

“T will,” cried Frances, ia a resolute tone. 

“My dear Frances!” remonstrated Mr. Netherleigh. 

“I vow I will,” persisted Frances. But they did 
not believe her. 

Lady Frances kept her word. She found the strange 
lady in the refreshment-room. Locating herself by 
her side, she. entered upon a few trifling remarks, 
which were civilty received. Suddenly she dashed at 
once to her subject. 

“ What a beautiful bracelet !” 

“TI think it is,” was the stranger's reply, holding 
out her arm for inspection, without any reservation. 

“Where did you buy it ?” pursued Frances. 

“ Garrards are my jewelers.” 

This very nearly did for Frances, for it was at Gar- 
rards’ that the Colonel originally purchased it, and it 
seemed to give acoloring to Mr. Netherleigh’s view 
of more bracelet’s having been made of the same pat- 
tern. But she was too anxious and too determined to 
stand upon ceremony—fe1r Gerard’s sake, and he was 
dearer to her than the world suspected. 

“We—one of my family—lost a bracelet exactly 
like this some time back. When I saw it on your 
arm I thought it was the same. I hoped it was.” 

The lady froze directly, and laid down her arm, 
making-no reply. 

_ “Are you—pardon me, there are painful interests 
involved—are you sure you purchased this at Gar- 
rards ?” 

“I have said that Messrs, Garrard are my jewelers,” 
replied the stranger in a repelling voice; and the 
words sounded evasively to Frances, ‘‘ More I cannot 
say; neither am I] aware by what law of courtesy you 
thus question me, nor whom you may be.” 

The young lady drew herself up, proudly secure in 
her name and rank. “I am Lady Frances Chenevix.” 

But the stranger only bowed in silence, and turned 
to the refreshment table. Frances went to find the 
Cadogans, and question them. 

She was a Lady Livingstone, they told her, wife of 
a Sir Jasper Livingstone. The husband had made a 
mint of money at something or other,and been knignt- 
ed; and now they were launching out into high society. 

The nose of Lady Frances went into the air. City 
Knight and his wife ! that was it, was it. How could 
Mrs. Cadogan have taken up with them ?” 

The Honorable Mrs. Cadogan did not choose to say; 
beyond the assertion that they were extremely worthy, 
good kind of people. She could have said’ that her 
spendthrift of a husband had borrowed money from Sir 
Jasper Livingstone; and to prevent being bothered for 
it, and keep them in good humor, they introduced the 
Livingstones where they could. 

It seemed that nothing more could be done. 
Frances Chenevix went home; that is, to Colonel 
Hope’s; and told her strange tale to Alice Seaton, 
not only about Gerard’s being in England, but about 
the bracelet. Lady Sarah had nearly determined not 
to move in the matter, for Mr. Netherleigh had infeet- 
ed her with his disbelief, especially since she heard of 
Lady Livingstone’s assertion that Messrs. Garrard 
were her jewelers. Not so Frances Chenevix. She 
was determined to follow it up; and next morning, 
saying evasively that she wanted to call at her father’s, 
she got possession of Lady Sarah’s carriage, and down 
she went to the Haymarket,to Garrard’s. Alice Seaton, 
more fragile than ever, her once lovely countenance 
so faded now that she looked, as Frances had said 
dying, waited her return in a pitible state of excite- 
ment. Frances came in, looking little less excited. 

“ Alice, it is the bracelet. I am more certain of it 
than ever. Garrard’s people say they have sold 
articles of jewelry to Lady Livingstone, but not a 
diamond bracelet. Moreover they say that they never 
had, of that precise pattern, but the one bracelet Col. 
Hope bought.” 

“ What is to be done ?” exclaimed Alice. 

“Tknow; I shall go to those Livingstones. Ge- 
rard shall not stay under this cloud, if I can help him 
out of it. Mr. Netherleigh won’t act in it ; he laughs 
at me; Lady Sarah won’t act, and we dare not tell the 
Colonel. He is so obstinate and wrong-headed, he 
would be for arresting Gerard pending the inves- 
tigation.” " 

“ Frances “4 
“Now, don’t you preach, Alice. When I will a 
thing, I will; I am lke my lady mother for that. 


Idid it one day with a 


“Tdo not 
















I will; as 


“And if the investigation should bring the guilt 
home to—to—Gerard ?” whispered Alice, in a hollow 
tone. 

“ And if it should bring it home to you! and if it 
should bring it home to me !” spoke the exasperated 
Frances. “ For shame, Alice; it cannot bring it home 
to Gerard, for he was never guilty.” 

Alice Seaton sighed; she saw there was no help for 
it, for Lady Frances was resolute. ‘I have a deeper 
stake in this than you,” she said, after a pause of con- 
sideration; “let me go to the Livingstones. Yes, 
Frances, you must not refuse me; I have a very, very 
urgent motive for wishing it.” 

“You, you weak mite of a thing ! you would faint 
before you were half through the interview,” cried 
Lady Frances, in a tone between jest and vexation. 

Alice persisted. She had indeed a powerful reason 
for urging it, and Lady Frances conceded the point, 
though with much grumbling. The carriage was still 
at the door, for Frances decided that it should wait, 
and Alice hastily dressed herself, and went down to it, 
without speaking to Lady Sarah. The footman was 
closing the door upon her, when out flew Frances. 

“ Alice, I have made up my mind to go with you, I 
cannot keep my patience until you are back again. I 
can sit in the carriage while you go in. Lady 
Livingstone will be two feet higher from to-day—that 
the world should have been gladdened with the spec- 
tacle of Lady Frances Chenevix waiting humbly at 
her door.” 

They drove off. Frances talked incessantly on the 
road, but Alice was silent; she was deliberating what 
she should say, and was nerving herself to the task. 
Lady Livingstone was at home, and Alice, sending 
in her card, was conducted to her presence, leaving 
Lady Frances in the carriage. 

Frances had described her as a woman as thin as a 
whipping-post, with a red nose; and Alice found Lady 
Livingstone answer to it very well. Sir Jasper, who 
was also present, was much older than his wife, and 
short and stout; a good-natured looking man, with a 
bald head. 

Alice, refined and sensitive, scarcely knew how she 
opened her subject, but she was i.et in a different 
manner from what she had expected. The knight and 
his wife were really worthy people, as Mrs. Cadogan 
had said; but the latter had a mania for getting into 
“high life and high-lived company ”—a feat she 
would never thoroughly accomplish. They listened 
to Alice’s tale with courtesy, and at length with in- 
terest. 

“ You will readily conceive the nightmare this has 
been to me,” panted Alice, for her emotion was great. 
“The bracelet was under my charge, and it disap- 
peared in this extraordinary way. All the trouble 
that it has been productive of to me, I am not at 
liberty to tell you, but it has certainly helped to 
shorten my life.” 

“You look very ill,” observed Lady Livingstone, 
with sympathy. 

“T am worse than I look. I am going into the 
grave rapidly. Others less sensitive, or with stronger 
bodily health, might have battled successfully with 
the distress and annoyance; I could not. Ishall die 
in greater peace if this unhappy affair can be cleared. 
Should it prove to be the same bracelet, we may be 
able to trace, how it was lost.” 

Lady Livingstone left the room and returned with 
the diamond bracelet. She held it out to Miss Seaton, 
and the color rushed to Alice’s poor wan face at the 
gleam of the diamonds ; she believed she recognized 
them. 

“ But stay,” she said, drawing back her hand as 
she was about to touch it, “do not give it to me just 
yet. Ifit be the one we lost, the letters S. H. are 
scratched irregularly on the back of the middle star. 
Perhaps you will first look if they are there, Lady Liv- 
ingstone.” 

‘Lady Livingstone turned the bracelet, glanced at the 
spot indicated, and then silently handed it to Sir Jas- 
per. The latter smiled. 

“Sure enough here’s something on the gold—I 
can’t see distinctly without my glasses. What is it 
Lady Livingstone ?” 

“The letters S. H., as Miss Seaton described; I can- 
not deny it.” 

“Deny it ! no, my lady, what for should we deny 

it? If we are in poasession of another’s bracelet, lost 
by fraud, and if the discovery will set this young 
lady’s mind at ease, I don’t think either you or I shall 
be the one to deny it. Examine it for yourself ma’am,” 
added he, giving it to Alice. 
She turned it about, she put it on her arm, her eyes 
lighting with the eagerness of conviction. “It is cer- 
tainly the same bracelet,” she aflirmed; “I could be 
sure of it, I think, without proof, but Lady Sarah’s 
initials are there, scratched irregularly, just as she des- 
cribes to have scratched them.” 





shall demand to see it; if these Livingstones | ing the same,” observed Lady Livingstone. 
: A all : refuse, I'll put the detectives on the scent. 
“It is mine, the initials ‘S. H.’ are scratched on|sure as my name is Frances Chenevix.” 


‘I think it must be the same,” mused Sir Jasper. 
“Tt looks suspicious.” 

“Lady Frances Chenevix understood you to say you 
bought this of Messrs, Garrard,” resumed Miss Seaton. 
Lady Livingstone felt rather foolish. What I 
said was, that Messrs. Garrard were my jewelers. 
The fact is, I do not know exactly where this was bought; 
but I did not consider myself called upon to proclaim 
that fact to a young lady, who was astranger to me, and 
in answer to questions which I thought were verging on 
impertinence ” 

“Her anxiety, scarcely less than my own, may have 
rendered her abrupt,” replied Alice, by way of apology 
for Frances. ‘Our hope is not so much to regain the 
bracelet, as to penetrate the mystery of its disappear- 
ance. Can you not let me know where you did buy it 7’ 

“T can,” interposed Sir Jasper; “there’s no disgrace 
in having bought it where Idid. I got it at a pawn- 
broker’s.” 

Alice’s heart beat violently. A pawnbroker’s! What 
dreaded discovery was at hand ? 

“T was one day at the east end of London, walking 
fast, when I saw a topaz and-amethyst cross in a pawn- 
broker’s window,” said Sir Jasper. “The thought 
struck me that it would be a pretty ornament for my 
wife, and I went in to look at it. In talking about jew- 
elry with the master, he reached out this diamond brace- 
let, and told me that would be a present worth making. 
Now, I knew my lady’s head had been running on a 
diamond bracelet; and I was tempted to ask what was 
the lowest figure he would putit at. He said it was the 
most valuable article of the sort he had had for a long 
while, the diamonds, of the first water, worth four hun 
dred guineas of anybody’s money, but that being sec- 
ond-hand, he could part with it for two hundred and 
fifty. Avd I bought it. There’s where I got the brace- 
let, ma’am.” 

“That was just the money Colonel Hope gave for it 
new, at Garrard’s” said Alice. ‘“ Two hundred and fifty 
guineas.” 

Sir Jasper stared at her: and then broke forth in a 
comical attempt at rage, for he was one of the best- 
tempered men in the world. 

“The old wretch of a cheat! Sold it to me at second- 
hand price, as he called it, for the identical sum it cost 


new! Why, he ought to be prosecuted for usury,” 
“Itis just what I tell you, Sir Jasper,” grumbled his 
lady. ‘“ Youwill go to these low, second-hand dealers, 


who will always cheat where they can, instead of to a 
regular jeweler; and nine times out of ten you get taken 
n.” 

‘But your having bought it of this pawnbroker does 
not bring me any nearer the knowing how he procured 
it,” observed Miss Seaton. 

“‘T shallgo to him this very day and ascertain,” re- 
turned Sir Jasper. ‘* Tradespeople may not sell stolen 
bracelets with impunity.” 

Easier said than done. The dealer protested his ig- 
norance and innocence, and declared he had bought it 
inthe regular course of business at one of the pawnbrok- 
ers’ periodical sales. And the man spoke truth, and 
the detectives were again applied to. 

Il, 

In an obscure room of alow and dilapidated lodg- 
ing house, in a low and dilapidated neighborhood, 
there sat a man one evening in the coming twilight; a 
towering, gaunt skeleton, whose remarkably long 
arms and legs looked little less than skin and bone. 
The arms were fully exposed to view, since their owner 
though he possessed and wore a waistcoat, dispensed 
with the use of a shirt. An article, once a coat, lay 
on the floor, to be donned at will—if it could be got 
into for the holes. The man sat on the floor in a cor- 
ner, his head finding a resting place against the wall, 
and he had dropped into a light sleep; but if ever 
famine was depicted in a face, it was in his. Unwashed, 
unshaven, with matted hair and feverish lips; the 
cheeks were hollow, the nostrils white and pinched, 
and the skin round the mouth had a blue tinge. Some 
one tried and shook the door; it aroused him, and he 
started up, but only to cower in a bending attitude 
and listen. 

“T hear you,” cried a voice. 
night, Joe? Open the door.” 

The voice was not one he knew; consequently not 
one that might be responded to. 

“ Do you call this politeness, Joe Nicholls? If you 
don’t open the door I shall take the liberty of opening 
it for myself; which will put you to the trouble of 
mending the fastenings afterwards.” 

“Who are you,” cried Nicholls, reading determina- 
tion in the voice. “Iam gone to bed, andI can’t 
admit folks to-night.” 

“Gone to-bed at eight o’clock ?” 

“Yes: Lamill.” 

“T give you one minute, and then I come in. 
will open it if you wish to save trouble.” 
Nicholls yielded to his fate, and opened the door. 
The gentleman—he looked like one—cast his keen 
eyes round the room. There was not a vestige of 
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which the mortar crumbled, and the bare, dirty 
boards. 

“ What did you mean by saying you were gone to 
bed, eh ?” 

“So I was. Iwas asleep there,” pointing to the 
corner, “and that’s my bed. What do you want ?” 
added Nicholls peering at the stranger’s face in the 
gloom of the evening, but seeing it imperfectly, for 
his hat was drawn low over it. 

“A little talk with you. That last sweepstake you 
put into——” 

The man lifted his face, and burst forth with such 
eagerness that the stranger could only arrest his own 
words and listen. 

“Tt was a swindle from beginning to end. I had 
scraped together the ten shillings to put in it; and I 

drew the right horse, ard was shuffled out of the gains, 
and I have never had my dues, not a farthing of ’em. 
Since then I’ve been ill, and I can’t get about to bet- 
ter myself. Are you come, Sir, to make it right ?” 

“ Some”—the stranger coughed—“ friends of mine 
were in it also,” said he; “and they lost their money.” 

“Everybody lost it; the getters-up bolted with all 
they had drawn into their fingers. Have they been 
pos: § do you know ?” 

“ Allin good time, they have left their trail. 
you have been ill, have you?” 

“Til! just take a sight at me! 
a big man.” 

He stretched out his naked arm for inspection; it 
appeared as if a touch would snap it. The stranger 
laid his hand uponits fingers, and his other hand ap- 
peared to be stealing furtively towards his own 
pocket. 

“T should say this looks like starvation, Joe.” 

“Some’at nigh akin to it.” 

A pause of unsuspicion, and the handcuffs were 
clapped on the astonished man. He started up with 
an oath. 

“No need to make a noise, Nicholls,” said the de- 
tective with a careless air. ‘‘I have two men waiting 

outside.” 

“T swearI wasn’t in the plate robbery,” passion- 
ately uttered the man. “I knew of it, but I didn’t 

join ’em, and I never had the worth of as much as a 
saltspoon, after it was melted down. And they call 
me a coward, and they leave me here to starve and 
die! I swear I wasn’t in it.” 

“We'll talk of the plate robbery another time,” 
said the officer, as he raised his hat; “you have got 
those bracelets on, my man, for another sort of brace- 
let. A diamond one. Don’t you remember me ?” 

The prisoner’s mouth fell. “I thought that was 
over and done with, all this time—I don’t know what 
you mean,” he added correcting himself. 

“No,” said the officer, “it is just beginning. The 
bracelet is found and has been traced to you. You 
were a clever fellow, and I had my doubts of you at 
the time: I thought you were too clever to go on long.” 

“T should be ashamed to play the sneak, and catch 
a fellow inthisway. Why couldn’t you come openly, 
in your proper clothes ? not come playing the spy in 
the garb of a friendly civilian ?” 

“My men are in their ‘ proper clothes,” was the 
equable answer, “and you will have the honor of 
their escort presently. I came because they did 
not know you, and I did.” 

“Three officers to take a single man, and he a skele- 
ton !” retorted Nicholls, with a vast show of indig- 
nation.” 

“ Ay; but you were powerful once, and ferocious, 
too. The skeleton aspect is a recent one.” 

“ And to be took for nothing! I don’t know about 
any bracelet.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself with invention, Nicholls. 
Your friend is safe in our hands, and has made a full 
confession.” 

“What friend ?” asked Nicholls, too eagerly. 

“The lady you got to dispose of it for you to the 
Jew.” 

Nicholls was startled to incaution. 
split, has she ?” 

“Every particular she knew or guessed at. Split to 
save herself.” 

“‘Then, there’s no faith in woman.” 

“There never was yet,” returned the officer. “If 
they are not at the = bottom of every mischief, 
Joe, they are sure to be in the middle. ‘Is this your 
coat ?’” touching it gingerly. 

*She’s a disgrace to the female sex, she is,” raved 
Nicholls, disregarding the question as to his coat. “ But 
it’s a relief, now I’m took; it’s a weight offmy mind. I 
was always expecting of it; and I shall get food in the 
Old Bailey at any rate.” 

“ Ah,” said the officer, ‘‘ you were in good service as 
a respectable servant; you had better have stuck to your 
duties.” 

“The temptation was so great,” observed the man, 
who had evidently abandoned all idea of denial; and 
now that he had done so, was ready to be voluble with 
remembrances and particulars. 

“ Don’t say anything to me,” said the officer. 
will be used against you.” 


So 


There’s an arm for 


* She hasn’t 


“It 


_ “Tt came all along of my long legs,” cried Nicholls, 
ignoring the friendly injunction, and proceeding to en- 
large on the feat he had performed. And it may be as 
well observed, that legs so long as his are rarely seen. 
“T have never had a happy hour since. I was second 
footman there, and a good place I had; and I have wish- 
ed, thousands of times, that the bracelet had been in a 
sea af fire. Our folks had took a house in the neighbor- 
hood of Ascot, for the rece week; they had left me at 
home to take care of the kitchen-maid and another infe- 
rior or two, taking the rest of the servants with them. I 
had to clean the winders before they returned, and I had 
druv it off till the Thursday evening, when out I got on 
the b: lqueny; to begin with the back drawing-room—” 

“What do you say you got out on?” 

“The balqueny. The thing with the green rails round 
it, that encloses the winder. While I was leaning over 
the rails, before I began, I heard something like click— 
celick—click going on in the fellow rocm next door— 
which was Colonel Hope’s—just as if light articles of 
some sort, were being laid sharp on the table. Present- 
ly two voices began to talk, a lady’s and a gentleman’s 
and I listened e 

“No good ever comes of listening, Joe,” 
the officer. 

“T didn’t listen for the sake of listening; but it was 
awful hot, standing outside there in the sun, and listen- 
ing was better than working. I didn’t want to hear, 
neither, for I was thinking of my own concerns, and 
what a fool I was to have idled away my time all day, 
till the sun came on to the back winders. Bit by bit, 
I heard what they were talking of—that it was jewels 
they had got there, and that one of ’em was worth two 
hundred guineas. Thinks I, if that was mine, I’d do no 
more work. After a while | heard them go out of the 
room, and I thought I’d have a look at the rich things, 
so I stepped over slanting-ways on to the little ledge 
running along the houses, holding on by our balqueny, 
and then I passed my hands along the wall till I got 
hold of their balyueny—but one with ordinary legs and 
arms couldn’t have done it. You couldn’t, sir.” 

“ Perhaps not,” remarked the officer. 

“There wasn’t fur to fall, if I had fell, only on the 
kitchen leads underneath; leastwise not fur enough to 
kill one, and the leads were flat. . But I didn’t fall 
and I raised myself on to their balqueny, and looked, 
in. My, what a show it was; stunning jewels all laid 
out there; so close that if | had put my hand inside, 
it must have struck all amongst ’em, and the fiend 
prompted me to take one. I didn’t stop to look; I 
didn’t stop to think; the one that twinkled the bright- 
est and had the most stones in it was the nearest to 
me, and I clutched it and slipped it into my footman’s 
undress jacket, and stepped back again.” 

“ And got safe into your balqueny ?” 

“ Yes; but I didn’t clean the winder that night. 1 
was upset like, by what I had done; and I think, if I 
could have put it back again, I should; but there was 
no opportunity. I wrapped it up in my winder-leath- 
er, and then in a sheet of brown paper, and then I put 
it up the chimbley in one of the spare bedrooms. I 
was up the next morning afore five, and I cleaned my 
winders; I'd no trouble to awake myself, for I had 
never slept. The same day, towards evening, you 
called, sir, and asked me some questions—whether we 
had seen anyone on the leads at the back, and such 
like. Isaid that master was just come home from 
Ascot, and would you be pleased to speak to him.” 

“ Ah!” again remarked the officer, “ you were a 
clever fellow that day. But if my suspicions had not 
been strongly directed to another quarter, I might 
have looked you up more sharply.” 

“Tkep’ it by me fora month or two, and then I 
gave warning to leave. I thought I'd have my fling, 
and I became acquainted with her—that lady you’ve 
just a of—and somehow she wormed out of me 
that I had got it, and I let her dispose of it for me, for 
she said she knew how to do it without danger. 

“What did you get for it ?” 

The skeleton shook his hcad. “ Thirty-four pounds, 
and I had counted on a hundred and fifty. She took 
her oath she had not helped herself to a sixpence.” 

“Oaths are plentiful with some ladies,” remarked 
the detective. 

“ She stood to it she hadn’t kept a farthing, and she 
stopped and helped me to spend the change. After 
that was done she went over to stop with somebody 
else who was in luck. And [have tried to go on, and 
I can’t; honestly or dishonestly, it seems all one; no- 
thing prospers, and I’m naked and famishing. I wish 
[ was dying.” 

“ Evil courses never do prosper, Nicholls,” said the 
officer, as he called in the policemen and consigned 
the gentleman to their care. 

So Gerard Hope was innocent ! 

“ But how was it you skillful detectives could not 
be on this man’s scent ?” asked Col. Hope of Mr. Pul- 
let, when he heard the tale. 

“Colonel, I was thrown off it. Your positive be- 
| lief in your nephew’s guilt infected me; appearances 
were certainly very strong against him. Miss Seaton 
also helped to throw me off; she said, if you remem- 
ber, that she did not leave the room; but it now ap- 





interrupted 








pears that she did leave it when your nephew did, 
though only for a few moments. Those few moments 
sufficed to do the job.” 

“It is strange she could not tell the exact truth,” 
growled the Colonel. 

“She probably thought she was exact enough, since 
she only remained outside the door, and could answer 
for it that no one entered by it. She forgot the win- 
dow. I thought of the window the instant the loss 
was mentioned to me; but Miss Seaton’s assertion, that 
she never had the window out of her view prevented 
my dwelling on it. I did go to the next door, and 
saw this very fellow who committed the robbery, but 
his manner was sufficiently satisfactory. He talked 
too freely, I did not like that; but I found he had been 
in the same service fifteen months; and, asI must re- 
peat, in my mind the guilt lay with another.” 

“It is a confoundedly unpleasant affair for me,” 
cried the Colonel. “I have published my nephew’s 
disgrace all over London.” 

“It is more unpleasant for him, Colonel,” was the 
rejoinder of the officer. 

“ And I have kept him short of money, and suffered 
him to be sued for debt ; and I have fot him go and 
live among the runaway scamps over the water, and 
have not hindered him engaging himself as a mer- 
chant’s clerk. In short, I have played the very deuce 
with him.” 
“ But reparation lies, doubtless, in your own heart 
and hands, Colonel.” 

“T don’t know that, sir,” testily concluded the 
Colonel. 


—— 


TI. 


Once more Gerard Hope entered his nncle’s house, 
not as an interloper, stealing into it in secret, but as 
an honored guest, to whom reparation was due and 
must be made. Alice Seaton leaned back in her in- 
valid chair, a joyous flush on her wasted cheek, a joy- 
ous happiness in her eye. Still the shadow of coming 
death was there, and Mr. Hope was shocked to see 
her—more shocked and startled more than he had ex- 
pected or chose to express. 

“Oh, Alice ! what has done this?” 

“That,” she answered, pointing to the bracelet, 
which, returned to its true owner, lay on the table. 
“ T should not have lived many years, of that I am con 

vinced; but I might have been able to live a little 
longer than I now shall. It has been the cause of 
misery to many. Lady Sarah says she shall never re- 
gard it but as an ill-starred trinket, or wear it with 
any pleasure.” 

“But Alice, why should you have suffered it thus to 
affect you ?” he remonstrated. You kuew your own 
innocence, and you say you believed and trusted in 
mine ; what did you fear?” 

“T will tell you, Gerard,” she whispered, a deeper 
hectic rising to her cheeks. “I could not have confess- 
ed my fear, even in dying; it was too distressing, too 
terrible; but now that itis all clear, I will tell it. Z 
believed my sister had taken the bracelet.” 

He uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

‘“‘T have believed it all along. She had called to see 
me that night, and was, for a minute or two, in the 
room alone with the bracelets; I knewshe, at that time, 
wags short of money, and I feared she had been tempted 
to take it—just as this unfortunate servant was tempted. 
Oh, Gerard! the dread of it has been upon me night and 
day, preying upon my fears, weighing down “7 spirits, 
wearing away my health and my life. And I had to 
bear it all in silence. It is that enforced, dreadful si- 
lence that has killed me.” 

“ Alice, this must have been a morbid fear.” 

“ Not so—if you knew all. But it is at an end, and 
Lam very thankful. I have only one hope now,” she 
added, looking up at him with a sunny smile. Ah, Ger- 
ard! can you not guess it ?”” 

“No,” he answered, in a stifled voice. 
guess that you are lost to me.” 

“Lost to all here. Have you forgotten our brief con- 
versation the night you went into exile ? I told you then 
there was one far more worthy of you than I could have 
ever been.” 

“ None will ever be half so worthy; or—I will say it, 
Alice, in spite of your warning hand—half so loved.” 

Gerard,” sinking her voice, “she has waited for 

ou.” 
a Nonsense,” he rejoined. 

“She has. When she shall be your wife, you may 
tell her that I saw it and said it.” 

“My darling 

“Stay, Gerard,” she gravely interrupted; “those 
words of endearment are not for me. Can you deny that 
you love her ?” 


“T can only 





“ Perhaps I do—in a degree, Next to yourseif ——” 
“ Put me outof your thoughts while we speak. If I 
were ——where I so soon shal! be, would she not be 


dearer to you than any one on earth? Would you not 
be well pleased to make her your wife ?” 
“Yes, I might be.” 
“That is enough, Gerard. Frances, come hither.” 
“T thought you were talking secrets,” said Lady 





Frances. 
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“As we were,” anewered Alice. ‘“ Frances, what cap 
we do to keep him amongus? Do you know what Col. 
Hope has told him ?” 

“No. What?” 

“That though he shall be reinstated in favor as to 
money matters, he shall not be in his affection or his 
home, unless he prove sorry for that first rebellion of 
his. I think Gerard is sorry for it; you must help him 
to be more so.” 

“ Fanny,” said Gerard, while a damask flush mantled 
in her cheeks, deeper than Alice’s hectic, “ wild you 
help me ?” 

“ As if I could make out head or tail of what you two 
are discussing!” cried she, as she attempted to turn 
away; but Gerard caught her to his side. 

“ Fanny—will you drive me again from the house ?” 

She lifted her eyes, twinkling with a little spice of 
mischief. ‘I did not drive you before.” 

— a manner, yes. Do you know what did drive 
me ” 

She had known it at the time; and Gerard read it in 
her face. 

“T see it all,” he murmured; “you have been far 
kinder to me than I deserved. Fanny, let me try and 
repay you for it.” 

Alice caught their hands together and held them be- 
tween her own, with a mental aspiration for their life’s 
further happiness. Some time back she could not have 
breathed it in so fervent a spirit; but—as she had 
 omiians present world and its hopes were closing to 

er. 

** But you know, Gerard,” cried Lady Frances in a 
saucy tone, “if you ever do help oneal to somebodys 
else’s bracelet in reality, you must not expect me to go 
to prison with you.” 

“Yes I shall,” he answered promptly. “A wife must 
share the fortunes of her husband.” 


Tae ‘* taper stick” says a Liverpool paper, is the latest novelty 
for pious pilgrims in France. ‘To all appearances it consists of 
an crdinary-looking walking-stick, but on unscrewing the head 
out pops the statue of asaint holding a lengthy taper in its 
hand, which, when lighted, will last long enough for a proces- 
sion or a church service. 








Tue Stony or a Suictver.—The London Standard of August 
27th has the following : “An inquest vas heard yesterday at 
Fermoy Barracks, upon the body of the Hon. Mr. Bellew, son of 
Lord Bellew. The deceased was found dead in his quarters on 
Tuesday morning, with a bullet wound in his forehead. He had 
just joined the army, and was attending the training school at 
Fermoy. He was addicted to drinking. Un Monday night 
while in a state of inebr.atior, he made his appearance in the 
room of Captain Butler, of the Seventy-Sixth Regiment, with a 
sword in one band and a revolver in the other The latter 
weapon he presented at the head of his brother officer, whom, 
under a threat that he would shoot him, he compelled to ac- 
company the deceased to his own quarters. When they had ar- 
rived there the Uaptain was obliged to retire after a few minutes 
under similar ec mpulsion, Jmmediately thereupon a shot was 
heard from the direction of Bellew s room. The alarm was given 
to the officers who were atill in the billiard room, but they took 
no notice. According to the evidence, it appeared that none of 
them entered the room until the following morning at 7 o'clock, 
after the servant of the deceased had found his master lying on 
the floor in a pool of blood, quite dead. The jury, while return- 
ing a verdict ot death by suicide, expressed themselves strongly 
on this fact.’’ 

Paistey Snawis.—The union of Scotland with England in 
1707, was the moving power which first developed the energies 
of Paisley, exhibited first in the manufacture of coarse chequered 
linen cloth ; then imitations of striped muslins, called ** Ben- 
gals;” and then chequered linen handkerchiefs. After a time a 
lighter style of fabrics was introduced, such as plain lawns, 
lawns striped with cotton, and others ornamented with figured 
devices. Rather more than a century ago, the making of sewing 
thread, known by the name of ‘ounce thread’ and “nun’s 
thread,” was commenced, and carried on for many years to a 
very large extent. When cotton made its astonishing advance 
in our manufacturing districts the Paisley linen thread gave 
way to cotton thread, which is still largely manufactured there. 
About the commencement of George IIi.’s reign the Paisley 
weavers introduced a kind of silk gauze, which was so admirably 
wrought as to supersede for a time everything else of the kind. 
The trade prospered greatly; companies came down 
from London to establish new firms at Vaisley and these 
firms not only employed the weavers of Paisley, but those also of 
all the villages in its vicinity, as well as establishing 
warehouses and agencies in Dublin, London, and 
Paris. But the article manufaetured was one peculiarly 
dependent on fashion, and fluctuations took place so suddenly 
and completely as to bring it to ruin. Under these circumstances 
the men of Paisley, instead of despdoning, betook themselves to 
the linen trade, which they carried to great eminence, and opened 
8 field for the employment of a great number of females in tam- 
bouring or embroidering muslins. About thirty years ago the 
gauze trade again revived, and together with the plaid or tartan 
trade, is now carried on to some exteat ; but all of these yield at 

resent to the shawl manufacture, which, introduced about 
orty years ago, now forms the staple product of Paisley. The 
general character of the processes of shawl-weaving bears much 
analogy to that of carpet-weaving. In both cases, the worsted 
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A Woodland Study. 
By T. H. 8. Escorr. 


Through pleasaut paths and flowery ways. 
Through leafy woodland colonnades, 
Where e’en at noon the sun’s keen gaze 
Could scarcely reach, we two had stray'd. 
All left behind the glare and strife— 
The din and babel of existence; 
Save us no trace of social life 


opinion that they could administer his estate much 
better than he could; for it must be owned that the 
young fellow was a spendthrift. And there is the 
Green Saloon, in which old Cardinal Fieramosca, a 
great friend of Cesar Borgia, and highly favored, they 
say, by Donna Lucrezia, Cesar’s sister, poisoned, at a 
supper, in a dish of uccellini, or small birds, the beau- 
ful young Venetian lady whom he had seduced. Oh, 
you will see plenty for your eighteen-pence, at Testa 
di Lepre ! 


In that enchanting sylvan distance. 


And then beside a giant tree, 
The remnant of some ancient race, 
Whose gnarled roots your throne might be, 
We made a «hile our resting-place. 
Here lichen moss and fern and flower, 
There carpet sott rs velvet spread; 
Forget you love, that happy hour ? 
Would you recall the words you said ? 


The throstle pour’d kis liquid lay; 

The vagrant bee pass’d tunefal by; 
And there along its pebbly way 

The glean ing brooklet murmur’d nigb. 
I heeded not the throstle’s tone, 

Nor saw the brooklet’s silver shine; 
I beld your band, your heart, wy own; 

I only knew that you were mine. 


I cared not else to know; for while 
We rested in that woodland place, 
My sun, my love, was in your smile 
And heaven itself within your face. 
So what for me was bloom or flower, 
Or arching branches over head ? 
Can I forget that happy hour ? 
Do you regret the words you sail? 


THE INSULTED BARITONE ; 
A TALE OF VENGEANCE. 
By Grorce Aveusrus Sara. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE CITY OF FEVER. 
Not far from Bracciano, in the States—now sadly 
shorn of their bygone dimensions—of his Heliness the 





lease, Punto Sospeso. It is built on a kind of jutting 
edge of precipice, a spur from one of the Baccano 
hills, overhanging the valley of the Arrone, whence, 
perhaps, its name of Punto Sospeso, or “Suspended.” 
Indeed the place seems as though it had been caught 
up by an eagle, who intended to carry it skywards, 
but who, growing weak in the wing, had been fain to 
abandon his prize, upon this mantle-shelf of rock. 

If you want to go to Punto Sospeso, I should ad- 
vise you to avail yourself of the public conveyance 
which starts every day from the Osteria del Soli, near 
the Church of San Andrea della Valle, in Rome; and, 
barring brigands, or the coach breaking down, you 
ought to be in Punto Sospeso at the expiration of 
about five hours. Six miles an hour is rather rapid 
locomotion for a Roman vetturino. Leaving Rome, 
you follow the high road to Florence as far as La 
Storta, and then, turning to the left, pursue the Via 
Claudia, till you cross the Aquasona, descending from 
the hills of Cesano. About fifteen miles from the 
Eternal City, you come upon the River Arrone, which 
is the outlet of the Lake of Braeciano, and near a 
place called the Osteria Nueva, the stream falls, by a 
cascade, into a lava current, and so into the pictur- 
esque valley below. You must not turn into the path 
which leads to the deserted village of Galera, but 
keep straight before you, through the ravine of the 
Arrone, the scenery of which is very beautiful. Avoid- 
ing the flat, marshy tract called the Lago Morto—a 
Dead Sea in miniature, from the pestilential vapours 
which exhale from it in autumn—and keeping tv the 
right hand of the Lake of Bracciano, with the conical 
peak called the Bocca Romana del Sud, you again 
cross the Claudian Way, remains of the Roman pave- 
ment of which are still visible, and striking a some- 
what devious aud rugged road, enclosed by lowering 

recipices of tufa and basaltic lava, the carriage at 
ast rumbles over the hilly streets of Punto Sospeso, 
perched, eyrie-like, on high, with the pleasant valley 
and the shining river and lake stretching beneath. 
Follow these directions, and you will find Punto Sos- 
peso as easy of access as Pentonville. 

The town is as old as the hills. Its present aspect 
is medieval; but it was a Roman town two thousand 
years ago, and an Etruscan city two thousand years 
before that. Itis entered by a double gate, over which 
are the arms of the Orsini family; and the existing 
walls date from the eleventh century. It is dominated 
by a grim old castle, bearing the not very agreeable 
name of Testa di Lepre, or ‘The Leper’s Ilead,” and 
which belongs to a deed prince, of the Fieramosca 
family. His Highness’s steward willbe very happy to 
show all the curiosities of the castello; for a tee of 


Pope—there is a little town, which we will call, if you’ 





I won’t say anything about the remains of a Ro- 
man triumphal arch, at the bottom of the main street, 
or of the ruins of a Roman temple, dedicated to Bac- 


chus, incorporated in the murky old church of San 


Patrino, with its broken pavement and faded frescoes, 
because, to do that, would lead me into antiquarian 
disquisitions, and the story I have to relate in connec- 
tion with Punto Sospeso is a purely modern one. It 
is a town more than half asleep, more than half de- 
serted, more than half dead. I never cared to inquire 
what the population might number, but there was a 
report that it was steadily diminishing, year after 
year; and the “ oldest inhabitant” of Punto Sospeso— 
ostensibly the lame beggar, with the long, white beard, 


| who was always sitting on the steps of the Church of 


San Patrino, and scratching himself, bade fair to turn 
out, eventually, the sole survivor of a tontine, and in- 
herit the whole of Punto Sospeso, stock, lock and bar- 
rel, there being no other claimants to the freehold. 
The Fieramosca family never visited their ancestral 
castle. They wisely gave Punto Sospeso a wide berth, 
and inhabited, in winter,a roomy palace on the Corso, 
at Rome, and, in summer, a beautiful villa at Albano. 
The steward, who stuck to Testa di Lepre for the sake 
of the eighteen-pences from stray tourists, determined 
to “do” the environs of Rome thoroughly, was as 
thin as a whipping-post, and as yellow as a _ 
Most of the inhabitants looked like ghosts. Under- 
neath the gloomy arcades of the main street—called 
the Via della Febbre, there yawned some cavernous 
shops, where pallid grocers and linendrapers waited 
on more pallid customers. The children of the town 
were wan and sallow; the very dogs were attenuated, 
and had a valetudinarian look. Invalid poultry wan 
dered, with drooping plumage, about the place; and 
lean and rachitic pigs, of woe-begone anem. rooted 
despondently among the rubbish. The Morsignore 
who governed the town on behalf of the Pontifical 
Government, seldom stayed long. After about six 
weeks’ residence, he found that Panto Sospeso didn’t 
agree with him, and took his florid complexion and 
purple stockings somewhere else; and the twelve Papal 
gendarmes whu kept the public peace—an easy task, 
in this silent, spiritless town—groaned over their des- 
olate condition, and, with many adjurations of ‘‘Corpo 
di Bacco !” devoutly wished that they were fifty miles 
away. 

Wherein lay the secret of this universal silence and 
stillness ? Why did commerce languish? Why was 
the rambling old inn, called the “ Albergo Fatale,” 
nearly always empty? Why had the manufactures 
of the town become wholly extinct? Why was 
there no life, energy, no animation in Punto 
Sospeso? Politicans of a malcontent order might 
have ascribed it all to the Pope. The in- 
cubus of clerical government weighed, it might 
have been argued, with intolerable heaviness on the 
little town. Excessive taxation, a stupidly tyrannical 
administration, bad drainage, no gas, no freedon of 
the press—all these might have been urged as good 
and sufficient reasons for the hopeless torpor in which 
the place seemed sunk. But the real cause, I appre- 
ik, was but remotely connected with clerical des- 
potism or clerical misgovernment. ‘The real cause was 
the Malaria. A natural curse seems to hang over 
these beautiful regions, as though in retributive jus- 
tice for the devastation done here, centuries since, by 
savage and ruthless men. It was very hard that the 
modern inhabitants of Punto Sospeso should have to 
suffer for the misdeeds of the Goths and Vandals ; but 
if your Alaries, and Genserics, and Totilas would per- 
sist in laying waste the fertile fields of the Campagna 
of Rome, and demolishing the sumptuous cities 
scattered throughout its length and breadth, what 
could you expect in after ages ; the wilderness made 
by man’s blind cruelty and love of rapine, blossomed 
into a deadly harvest of pestilence. Antiquarians de- 
clare that the country round Rome, was once as 
healthy as any other part of Italy. At present, honey- 
combed as it was wae ruins, fell disease lurks in its 
shattered temples and violated tombs. In every 
cavern nestles the Roman fever; from every stag- 
nant pool issues the dreaded malaria. Rome itself is 
uninhabitable to strangers during cight months in the 
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_ and the silk and cotton yarns for shawls are dyed before 
ing used in the loom o1 in the shuttle ; in both cases draughts- 
men are engaged to prepare patterns, which are divided into 
squares to facilitate the adjustment of the loom ; in both cases 
the woven fabric passes through a shearing machine to cut and 
level the surface. (ne of the most marked differences between 
them, however, is this—that the shawl has sometimes a plain 
centre, witha figured border at two or four of its edges ; and 
in such case the border is woven asa broad web, containing 
several repetitions of the pattern, which are afterwards cut 
asunder, and each is sewn on to a shawl edge. 


about eighteen-pence sterling. There is a vault exea-| year; and he would have been a bold tourist indeed, 
vated far below the foundations, in the voleanic strata) who came to Punto Sospesu in July. During the whole 
in which a former proprietor of the castle, being over-| of the summer months, the wretched inhabitants were 
come by a neighboring robber baron, was carefully | girt about with slow, wasting, debilitating fever. It 
starved to death. ‘here isa well ventilated torture- is said that the natives grew acclimatized to it, as eels 
chamber, in which the posts of the rack are still stand-| grow used to skinning; but the gaunt and cadaverous 
ing. There is the tapestried corridor, in which young aspect of the men, the sunken eyes and dolorous 
Orlando Fieramosca was stabbed to death, in the time cough of the women, the wan faces and shrunken 
of Sextus the Fifth, by two of his uncles, who were of |limbs of the children—the babies of Punto Sospeso 
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were phenomenal in their skinniness, the augmentation | clouds of right Virginia from a plethorie meerschaum Punto Sospeso, standing haughtily at his coffee- 
of wooden crosses in the Campo Santo (a cemetery of | pipe. He had been in Germany, where, indeed, had house door, his legs planted wide “apart, one hand 
the town) and the tacit admission that the population Dominico Chiconara not been? In France, in Spain— on his hip, the other supporting the bowl of his 
was decreasing—all these told a very different tale.|in heretic England, even. Once upon a time, he had great meerschaum pipe, from which issues vo- 
In a town where there were so many patients, the traveled as courier to an English milord. His enemies luminous clouds of smoke. Behold him, clad in man- 
doctors should properly have flourished; but I scarcely | (Chiconara had many enemies) whispered that he had | keen vest and pantaloons, a short round jacket of black 
think that the medical profession prospered to any | murdered the milord,and appropriated all his guineas. | sarsnet, and low shoes; and on his bald pate a skull-cap 
great extent in this chosen haunt of low fever. You) He happened to mention one day that he had been in| of black satin. When he proceeded next door, he sank 
see that the inhabitants, being chronic invalids, had) America. Soon afterwards, muttered rumors passed | for the time the caffe-keeper in the impressario, or the- 
arrived virtually at the conclusion that “ physicians between sundry dim men in cloaks at the Caffe Grande,|atrical manager. "The round jacket, on the stage of the 
were in vain.” They knew that the doctors couldn’t | that Chiconara had been a pirate—nay, worse, a slave-| theatre, or in his managerial private box, was replaced 
charm away the malaria, so what doctoring they | trader—and that his wealth arose from unholy deal-| by a bottle-green surtout, with long skirts, and the black 
needed they did for themselves. The apothecary in| ings in African flesh and blood. For Deminico Chico- skull-cap was surmounted by a broad-brimmed straw 
the Piazza sold quinine, and every barber bled. Andj)nara was reported to be very rich. He was won’t!hat encircled by a blackribbon. 
again, I have generally found that medical gentlemen | to brag arrogantly that he could buy up the whole} He was a widower. His. wi’e had been the sickly 
do better in healthy, prosperous places, where people|of the shopkeeping; interest of the town, and have} heiress of two of the large dairy-tarms he now possessed 
fancy there is something the matter with them than|plenty of cash to after the transaction) in the valley. There was no need to strive to kill her 
in unhealthy, poverty-stricken localities, where the in-|was comple‘ed. He had purchased the freehold) by eruelty or neglect. She was an invalid when she was 
habitants are really subject to disease. of the Caffe Grande, and had likewise bought! a bride, and scon pined away, and subsided into one of 
Ispoke anon of the Piazza. There was an enor-|for a mere song the adjoining theatre—a mus-| the wooden cross-surmounted tombsin the Campo Santo. 
mous fountain in the centre, round whose base sculp-|ty, tumbled down edifice, old enough to have|To be quite on the safe side, however, her exemplary 
tured saints and angels contended with Tritons, mer-| been built by Palladio, but too tasteless in design} husband, who wanted his wife’s property, and not her- 
maids, dolphins and sea-horses. But water had long|to have been owned by the illustrious Venetian] self, bad not omitted to try what eruelty and neglect 
ceased to flow from that fountain, and the melancholy |architect. It was not much bigger than our New Royal-| could do as auxiliaries, in hastening the progress of his 
cocks and hens generally roosted among the cracked | ty, in Soho ; yet it had three tiers of worm-eaten boxes,| spouse to the silent tomb. A notary, who was a partiou- 
and chipped stone figures. The church of San Patrino|each with a musty little saloon, with a faded frescoed| lar friend of his, carefully prepared a last will and testa- 
was in the Piazza, so was the prison, a low white-/ceiling, and a cracked pier glass. There were no seats| ment, making Dominico Chiconara universal legatee to 
washed building, with iron bars to its solitary window, |in the pit, and the house was not lit with gas. When/his wife’s property; aod this document—her hand 
into which the gendarmes sometimes thrust some|there was a performance, which was very seldom, the| which held the pen being duly guided by her affec- 
smuggler or some ge whom they caught. The] illumination was effected by lean wax candles stuck in| tionate husband—was duly signed by the dying lady. 
captive lay there until he could bribe some underling | sconces. She left Chiconara one daughter, who, in 1847, was 
of authority to connive at his escape. If he hadno| Dominicv Chiconara had become the owner of all these] eighteen years old—a tall, shapely, ruddy lass, with 
money, he generally sickened of the fever and died in| messuages and tenements, and of two or three large|heaming black eyes, glossy black hair, pearly teeth, 
the gaol ; for the Papal Government, though slowly, | dairy farms in tbe valley of the Arrone; but how? He|and ruby lips. Physically she took after her father— 
were not actively cruel, and often forgot to bring a| boasted, too, that if he chose to acquire the mouldy old] morally she took after herself; that is to say, her na- 
poisoner to trial after they had captured him. Two}Castle of Testa di Lepre from the Fieramosca family, he|ture was frank, cordial, generous, and affectionate 
more edifices in the Piazza remain to be noticed.|could do it easily. Whence all this affluence? Hel and, in every way contradistinguished from that of her 
They were the new Caffe and the Theatre. owned that he had come to Punto Sospeso twenty years| jealous, tyrannical, stingy, avaricious sire. Her name 
A Caffe—a coffee-house in this fever-stricken place !| previously, with but very little wnoney. How had he} was Angela. ; 
Well, why not? Even ghosts must have some place|become wealthy? ‘The question may be at once answer-| During about nine monthsin the year, the theatre of 
wherein to meet and discuss the gossip of the day inajed. Chiconara’s riches had been gathered by a very|San Patrino—for in Italy, theatres, as well as churches, 
weird and ghostly manner. There must be a Spirit|simple and old-fashioned process. The man was an}are dedicated to the saints—was closed. Now and 
Club somewhere down in the “ Shades.” The place|usurer of the flintiest-hearted kind. He Jent money at}/then would be a concert, or an oratorio, or an occa- 
of public reunion in Punto Sospeso was, indeed, a| exorbitant usance, and almost everybody in Punto Sos-| sional operatic performance, by some wandering troupe; 
most ghost-like looking establishment. It was termed, | peso, save the destitute cripples in the Albergo di Pov-| but there was no regular “season” save, during the 
arrogantly enough, the Caffe Grande, and assuredly Jeri, or almshouse, and the oldest inhabitant, with the| three months of the carnival. Between Christmas and 


spare 


it was vast enough, to accommodate with ease about |long white beard, who sat on the steps of the church of 
fifty times the number of customers who usually fre- 


quented it. It was obscured b 
of the colonnade in front, and rendered additionally 


dark by the fact that in hot weather heavy curtains 


were hung between the aforesaid pillars, to keep out 
the sun. 


little could be discerned through the shadows which 


Dominico Chiconara’s debt. 


The usance he exacted was 
rendered easy to the meanest comprehension; it resolv- 


overhung the place beyond a few blurred “ splodges ”} ed itself into the elegant simplicity of vent. per cent. 


of color. 


There were some cracked marble tables 


San Patrino, scratching himself from morn to dewy eve,|some sickly and ghastly gaiety. 
two heavy old pillars} was in 


Lent, the fever-smitten little town wakened up to 
Opera and ballet 


Houses, estates,} were given at the San Patrino Theatre twice a week; 
growing crops, the olive harvest, the vintage, were mort-| and, on the Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday before Ash 
gaged to this Italian Sir Giles Overreach. He took] Wednesday, even, there were masked balls. 
jewels, plate, wearing apparel even, in pawn, in defi-| masquerades ! Holbein’s Dance of Death, at Basle 
The walls of the Caffe Grande were sup-|ance of the Governmental Monte di Pieta, whose clerk, 
posed to be elaborately decorated with frescoes, but]it was reported, he bribed. 


Such 


was nothing in the way of lugubriousness, to that 
Shrove Tuesday, “Ballo in Maschera.” The masquers 
looked more like galvanized corpses than carnival re- 
vellers; and all the ol: clothes’-shops of the Roman 


Capital put out at compound interest, at five per cent.,]Ghetto seemed to have been ransacked to provide 


and rush-bottomed chairs, and about four o’clock in} will double itself we have all been told at school, in| faded and threadbare costumes. 
the afternoon, or nine o’clock in the evening, seasons |fourteen years. For twenty years Chiconara had been| It was late im the autumn of 1847, when Manager 
at which the tide of “life”—such life !—in Punto] putting out Ais capital at twenty times five per cent. He|Chiconara hegan to make his annual arrangements for 
Sospeso was at its highest, there would be perhaps,|did not lend any more money to the people of Punto] the operatic campaign of the ensuing year. He wrote to 
about thirteen persons hanging about the Caffe|Sospeso now. Almost all they had was already hypothe-|his brother managers in Bergamo, Parma, Brescia, and 
Grande, some intently brooding at the marble tables, |cated to him. He contented himself with periodically| other provincial towns, mostof whom, by-the-way, owed 
over copies a week old, of the Osservatore Romano, | bleeding them of the interest, and selling them up with-| money to the obscure usurer of Punto Sospeso, telling 
others crouched in a dejected manner on the rush-]out mercy when they didn’t pay. His important trans-| them that he wanted a good second-rate opera company, 
bottomed chairs outside the establishment ; some sip-|actions were carried on much further afield. He lent] with first-rate talents, and whose services could be se- 
ping bitter, grouty black coffee, and smoking poison-|money to the Papal Government, to the always embar-| cured at fifth-rate prices. “TI will board and lodge them 
ous cigars, and thus ruining what few remnants of|rassed sovereigns of Naples and Tuscany, and Modena| over my caffe,” wrote this model manager, “and charge 
liver they possessed, and some interchanging pinches|and Parma. Iam speaking of twenty years ago. But|them accordingly. Their dresses, also, I will find, 
of suuff in as solemn and mournfnl a manner as though | for a certain untoward event which befel him, and which] charging thema reasonable sum for the use thereof. At 
they were handing each other phials of strychnine|I shall presently relate to you, Dominico Chiconara] the conclusion of the season they may take benefits. 
It was a peculiarity with these dejected men that] might, by this time, be a millionaire, wrangling with| Two-thirds of the proceeds, will naturally fall to my 
nearly all wore cloaks; and that in the very hottest} Rothschild or Erlanger for the allotment of loans in all| share, for the expense of the house, lighting, placards, 
weather they always felt chilly. Ladies never came|the money markets of Europe. &e. It would be as well if the prima donna could also 
to the Caffe Grande. In fact, you rarely saw a fe-| The manager, coffee-house keeper, usurer, was aj write in blank verse. Now and then, I like to vary my 
male above the rank of a peasant in the street, save at}rogue. For all his plump person, clear complexion,| operatic performances with a tragedy by Alfieri, or a 
matins and vesper time, when some closely veiled|and cheery laugh, he was a cunning, treacherous, in-| comedy by Goldoni, or Metastasio. It must be likewise 
figures in black might be seen gliding toward the|exorable rascal. The possession of monetary power| understood that the first ballet-daneer should sing, or, 
churches in the shadows of the walls, like so many |had enabled him to indulge in his tyrannical propen-} at least, be able to foot it on the tight rope. If the tenor 
rats. sities, and he bullied his debtors right and left. He] can paint scenery, so much the better; and it is essential 
The name of the proprietor of the Cagfe Grande| was too impudent to be a hypocrite; and, although he] that the leader of the orchestra should write a fair haud, 
was Dominico Chiconara; and, for numerous reasons,|attended mass with arrogant regularity, the pricst-|as I shall expect him to copy out all the parts. 
he must be accounted as one of the most remarkable, if| hood even disliked him, for he never gave anything to] Let the prompter, also, be abie to play on the big 
not the most remarkabl : personage in Punto Sospeso |the Church, and spoke openly of the neighboring|drum; and, above all, send me a good baritone” These 
Dominico Chiconara was about fifty years of age, a|convent of friars asa nest of lazy beggars. They] instructions were, it must be admitted, admirably speci- 
hale, plump, rosy man, with a bright eye, and a com-| would have liked to denounce him to the Roman In-| fic; but Chiconara’s brother managers had, nevertheless. 
lexion as clear as a crystal. He laughed at the fever;| quisition, or to the Roman police, 2s a schismatic, an|some difficulty in suiting him. There are plenty of 
e snapped his fingers at the malaria; he made light of] atheist, or, worse than all, a Mazzinian, or a Carbonaro,| seecond-rata companies in provincial Italy, whose mem- 
the autumnal agues and the winter catarrhs which} but unfortunately, he was in high favor with all the] bers imagined themselves, atleast, to possess first-rate 
eo decimated the town. “Eat plenty of |Monsignori, who administered the civil government] talents, and who were willing, in view of the necessity 
{; drink plenty of good wine, and wear a flannel|of the town; and when the Bishop of the diocese came] of earning a crust of bread, to accept very trifling re- 
waistcoat,” said Chiconara to his ailing neighbors,|on a visitation to Punta Sospeso, he actually accepted| muneration; but Signor Dominico Chiconara had gotten 
whose diet, for the most part, was limited to maca-|the hospitality of this playhouse manager and licensed] long previously, so ‘detestable a reputation for overwork- 
roni, raw fruits, stewed vegetables, polenta, and al victualler, at his villa outside the walls. There was ing, under-paying, half-starving, bullying, and insulting 
little fish from the lake. As for flannel waistcoats,|not a more loyal man than Dominico Chiconara, the] his singers and dancers, that the majority of the prime 
had they not their cloaks? Flannel waistcoats came| Lord Bishop said, in the whole patrimony of St. Peter.| donne, tenors, baritones, basses, and ballet-girls, to whom 
from heretic England, and cost many pauls each. It|The usurer had substantially proved his loyalfy to the|the managers of Bergamo, Brescia, and Parma applied, 
must be owned that Dominico Chiconara, so far as his Holy See by lending ever so many thousand Roman| made answer that they were fully acquainted with the 
own sustentation was concerned, acted strictly up to|scudi to the Pontifical Treasury. reputation of the atrocious old tyrant and money-lender 
the scheme of regimen he proclaimed. He was a] Behold him, then, this rascally Chiconara—this]of Punto Sospeso; and that they would see him at the 
great beef-eater, and a mighty consumer of Montepul-| standing libel on all fat men, with rosy complexions,| bottom of the Val d’Inferno, before they trusted them 
ciano wine. He disdained the coarse and rank little|for they are usually good-tempered, hospitable and] selves before the footlights of the San P«trino Theatre, 
cigars of the Papal tobacco manufacture, and blew|charitable souls;—behold the financial despot of 











(To be econciuded fin our next). J 
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that on September 4th, the anniversary of the establishment of | each party—on paper. The Carlists have however opened fire 
T H E A 4 B { 0 N the Republic, there were serious disturbances at Meze, in the|on the German squadron on the return of the men-of-war Nau- 
. * Department of Herault. The gendarmes fired on the rioters, of|tilus and Albatross at Santander, from San Sabastian. The ; 


as whom one was killed and seventeen wounded. Reinforcements |Carlists fired on them from Guetaria, ten miles west of San 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher. of infantry and cavalry were imwediately crdered to Meze, and|Sabastian. The Germans promptly replied by throwlng twenty- 


" |, | entered the town yesterday. Disturbances are reported to have|four shells into the town. 

I . sas 

NEW YORK, SATUK DAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1874.) occurred in other places on the 4th inst., and at Lyons several| The members of the Austrian Polar expeditiou, for whose 
7 ia “aceite "ll eae arrests were made. fate grave fears were felt, have been heard from. hey were 

SUBSCRIPTION-FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, Tke ‘corruption” of the Empire bids fair to prove to be sur- shipwrecxed and took to sleighs, in which they have succeeded 
IN ADVANCE. passed by the vices of the ‘‘provisional Republic” in a way to|after a long journey io reaching the map island of —— 

make us shudder at the thought of what would happen under | After abandoning their ship the party travele for seven mont s 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. the ‘‘definitivo.” The police have laid hands on ® vast and|in sledges, and two winters were passed on the ice. The high- 

a legal gate ad postage on “ TH: oy ey addressed to its wie -~ ingenious association which, under the exterior of a matrimonial | est point reached was in latitude t0. A larze tract of land was 

IN ADVANCE. Tbubewibere who secsive Chair explo bt letter ancl, will | @¢ency, aimed at the wholesale seduction of girls of good family | discovered to the northward of Nova Zembla. The expedition 

Eee Ta i ee Sat ee and married ladies. The tria! will be a terribly scandalous one. arrived at Wardoe on a Russian boat. Only one death occurred 

marr. . a , s Of course the Republican Press will throw back the responsibil-| during the entire voyage. ' 

bP my a Snes to subscribers in New York City, bas} ity upon the regime Imperial if they can. Tothe same obnoxious} From Italy we learn that the ereption of Yount Etna ceased 

a I, mast cmd Twenty Cents additional to the subscription, | system also will no doubt be ascribed the peculiarities of the}on September Sth. = ‘ , 

bo in oes , can remit 81x Do.tars axp Four Cents | Dew ballet, ‘The Kingdom of Neptane,” which has been intro- Mr. Motley, the historian, has been the guest of the Queen o 


hich will Subseripti d P » by P M ; . ” ¢ : land at the Hague. 
Orden payablevo JOMN HILLYER. for One Year), by Postal Money| daced into “Orphee aux Enfers.’’ The art of the costumers is| Holland a ag 












































envaermenetee —_ displayed in this case, not in drcssing the ladies who dance, but} ‘The Nord confirms the statement that the Empress of Russia 
Insertion, Axxvat Cauos will be inserted by Special Agreemear,” °*"|im presenting them undressed, which pays in two ways—filling will visit England in October. 
GS™ Advertisements payable on or before insertion. 4F9 the house and cutting down the expenditure. Tue ten persons recently convicted at St. Petersburg of = 
pr sae is Pi ‘ F lutionary propagandism were from 20 to 26 years of age, an 
Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, i " Francois Pierre Guillame Gaizot the great Protestant state-|¥° 3 hia ’ 

= ‘Address all r itte , obvetin wpb ~ hoe ~~ for] man and historian of France, is reported by cable to have died, included two married ladies in affluent circumstances, It seems 
sonew, Se, “seen H but we are without particulars that 18 months ago the overseer of some tin works formed an 
NW BELLVES, Pubtisher, Germanr Is badly excited, by a letter which Victor Hugo bas | ®d¥intance with some young men of much higher social posi- 

SS S86 SSS SPE Sek, Cat Glee Ra eeM, written, declining an invitation to the P ace Couference at Geneva] ion, and di d 1 questions with them. Some 

* NEW YORK CITY. . - 


He says that peace cannot be established until another war has | Peasants afterwards attended the meetings, and having agreed 
that all property ought to be held in common, they built a house 
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OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. been fought between France and Germany. He points to the 


For Seven Dorzans Per Annom, tN ADVANCE, we will furnish 


existence of the deep and undying hatred between the two| i= ® remote quarter outsi‘e the city, set up a ges somes. and 
countries, and declares the war will be a duel between the prin- distribated pamphlets advocating the new creed. In those meet- 
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one of the following periodicals with Taz ALBION : ciples of monarchy and republic. ings they carried out the fusion of classes, the workmen — the 
BRITISH. Meantime Alsace and Lorraine are becoming more reconciled peasant sitting beside the gentleman. The overseer’s wife gave 






















































= SS Conservative.) to their conqueror’. The District Council of Lower Alsace was ance ta re, weg maby aie a cy 
Tae Wesrumnetzr Review, (Liberal. } z opened on Monday, August 17tb, by the Governor of the Dis- we 5 aes a = di bs a . oS raAgneres 
Tue Barris Quarrerty Review, (Evangelical. ) trict, Herr von Ernsthausen. ‘Ihere was a full attendance, and | {°%% including a op ae 
Buackwoon's Epixsurcu Macazinz, (Tory.) of the twenty-five members who constitute the Council, the only from three days io 3 — : P P 
Haraison’s Youne Lapres' Journay,(Fashions and 8:ories,. absentee was Dr. Schneegans, a barrister, who was excused In United States affairs, there is very little of interest; busi- 
: AMERICAN. Fie “ee ties ‘ ness continues from hand to mouth, and with the exception of a 
Harper's Montaiy Maaazrneg, Illustrated. on account of ill-health. Her Julius Klein, a chemist, of Stras- ; : b 
Lippincorr’s  ‘* « “ burg was elected Fresident. The District Council of Upper emell opart in the stock market, the na henapas Sengetpeveem, 
Scrrpyen'a = . se Alsace also met on the same day, ani all the members but one although dealers look for ® heelthy winding up of the year. 
eee wan “ “ were in their places and took the oaths; among them being the There is much complaint both, in ree York and epee 
Tue ATLANTIC “ - “ Burgomasters of Mulhouse and Colmar. At the opening of the cities, of the inorencing inefficiency of the police —o 
Tue Gauaxy “ District Council of Lorraine twenty-six members were present. augmented bratality. In Brooklyn, burglaries are, in many of 








Twenty-four of these had already taken the oaths at the last ses- the lens inhabited pasta, the sate ant the canageen. ve a —_ 

t=" A few complete sets of Tux Atzion for the] sion, and the oathe were subsequently administered to the two trict on Friday night lest, six houses were catered in Pulaski 
present year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ains-|others. Iwo members who had been sworn were excused from street, between Marcy and Tompkins avenues. In McDonough 
worth’s Great Historical Romance, “ Wat Tyler,” attending. All the District Councils are now in regular session. street the hee ses entered bem a eo number gree = 
together with a choice selection of interesting informa-| The fortifications of Marsal, in German Lorraine, have be.n | °V°rY ee ee a ee 








tion), can be had on early application at the office. blown up, in accordance with the announcement made a few | Proofs ane pager tee — = the — Board com- 
~—_ > monthsago. Both gunpowder and dynamite were used, and the oe _— am . nae# a magn Pot boon C : adi 
The Summary of the Week. former was considered the most effective. The destruction of| 'b¢ tenth annual convention of the French Canadian Mutual 


comene the casewates of Fort Orleans, was the most formidable part of Aid Societies of the United States, has been holding its sessions 
Telegtapbic news from Europe this week, is scarce, communi-|the work; they were charged with powder and dynamite, an daring the week in this city, » when everything passed off most 
cation having been interrupted since Monday night, by a break| electric current igniting them, anda thick cloud of smoke im-|®*tisfactorily. Among the incidents worthy of remembrance is 
in the land lines on Cape Breton Island, and @ failure of the| mediately enveloped the fort, On its clearing off, nothing but a| Be Statement made by M. Thibault, an ex-editor, and now a 
cable between Duxbury and st. Pierre. shapeless mass of ruins was to be seen. — lawyer of > ogee who veg si aililiiaie 

Queen Victoria has gone to Balmoral, where she willremain| Religious ill feeling continues throughout the Empire, and the “The impression thet Americans have of the discontent o 
till November. Her majesty left Osborne, Isle of Wight, on tho Bare. hme papers eon as au ena of the se- eats Se ee ee eae See ey ee, Nae 


7 : 3 ote are not satisfied to have the v overnor-General appointed by the 
20th ult., with the Princess Beatrice and the Frince Leopold, in| verity with which Roman Catholics are treated in Gormaay, that | Queen, it is trae,but no other serious cause of dissatisfaction ex- 


the royal yacht Alberta, crossed to Portsmouth, which she lefg| during last week five arrests of priests took place, and there | ists a =. bag ong h.. _— ae — and if 
j in i i : reached re . force be employed to bring it about, the Canadians will esist to 
ey train in the evening, and, traveling through, were, , eleven expulsions and twenty sequestrations Of} +). last. The American Government, as they have seen in many 
moral, the next night. Thee was some ex itement at Perth, | church property, in addition to the dissolution of four Catholic instances, does not defend its citizens from o trage when abroad, 
because the public, contrary to the usual custom, were excluded | societies and inquiries into six others, one of which has since | or seek satisfaction afterwards. The English Government on the 
from the railway station by ‘‘the peremptory order of Her Ma.| peen dissolved. ager with Sane ae compels ge ——, 
jesty.” Contrary to usual custom no cheers were given, and| ‘The following letter appears in the official Gazette of the Ger-! °2 ne ee, oe a 
her Majesty and the Prince and Princess, crossed the platform to | man Empire: of cocnny, tay Galen Cals ee ereeineey te cont eee. 


: : The population of Canada is but an eighth of that of the United 
the refreshment-rooms amid profound silence. In fact so much “‘Berirn, August 14th, 1874. | States, yet the blue book for 1873 of the former gives to each 


indignation was exhibited at Perth and at other stations on the| ‘In reference to the attempt on my life, frustrated by God's | citizen an average of $50, and the same authority in the latter 
line, where the public were excluded, that a telegram was sent pees = ——— by _ oo July Bg : a alows but $86 to every Amerionn. 

, , many important tokens of sympathy from a rts of Germany, ——_ 
on to Aberdeen, to admit the public to the platform, when the| nq from foreign countries. Tehould have ee glad if, poe AcatHa States Ogtanprni, better known as Madame States, 
Royal party were enthusiastically received. ; ; diately on my return from Kissingen, I could have rendered my | died in this city on the 2ni inst., aged 33. She appeared with 
Poca ag om been — or anger by —“ resignation ve pe tee param be eg, dg dena _— wan Gee considerable success in opers, and at the time of the sumptuous 

e Marquis o " i “ ine” i 
rs) q ipon, of the position of Grand Master of the sions of good will, whether sent by telegraph or in writing; but production of ‘‘Lurline '’ at the Academy of Music, appeared on 
Order of Freemasons, in which office he has been succeeded the injunctions of my physicians, and the large number of these alternate nights as the heroine. Her maiden name was Gaynor, 
ad in‘\rim, by the Prince of Wales. We learn that subsequent to| letters and telegrams. amovating in all to nearly 2,000, dii not | "4 she was born in Lublin, but went to San Francisco in her 
taking this step, the Marquis has joined the Roman Catholio| permit this being done, and | now pray all who have sent me|Cbildhood. Her musical —- baste ane ny that city and 
Church. He was born on October 27th, 1827, and was elevated their friendly greetings, and to whom I can only make this pub- in Italy, —_— =o o ~~ ny _—— a — 
Snthes Mieenines of Be : lic acknowledgment, to accept the assurance how heartily I ap-| ¥8* married to a Mr. States, but was Subsequently divore 
quisat of Ripon, on June 23rd, 1861, having been preciate the expression of their sympathy. from him, and married S gnor Orlandini. she had lately been 
previous'y known as Sir George Frederick Samuel Robinson, VON BISMARCK.” | 8i=ging in South America and Australia. 
He bas served as President of Her Majesty's Council, also as| It appears from statistics recently pub ished, that the emigra- 
Under-Secretary for War, as Secretary of State for Wa’, and as | tion from Hamburg and Bremen during the last five years has 
Secretary of State for India. The Marquis has been lately suf- | amounted to 700,000 person: yearly. In the more thinly-peopled 
. fering from the curse of this hard-working age—the softening of| districts of Prussia serious disadvantages have arisen from this ; , : 
the brain ! exodus of the people, and the attention of the Government hi itn neing Saat Stare puav Cenuien Eee 
The King of D ~~ b : perp, , ee 88 | fully cognizant of the fact, that the censure of fiction is a good 
e King of Denmark, on his way home from the celebration | been called to it. Amongst the causes to which it is attributed, | deal a matter of class feeling—educat onally speaking. Books 
in Iceland, arrived on August 16th in the Firth-of-Forth, where | are the great increase in the number of emigration agents in al] |Of the literary grade are held to be valueless by critics on a 
the Danish hips Heinda! and Jeylind hored in Leith S ad eh ne higher one, who do not appreciate the fact, that lower grades of 
© Danish warships {emda and deylimd anchored in Leith | parts of the Empire, the disinclination of young men to serve - oo — A os 
Roads and where the King was received by his daughter, the|in the army, the improvements which hatha eth made in the SS ee ee ee 
ceeeeeties Whe Manel gente. alien ei he _— ‘De | powers of assimilation. The failure to allow for this difference 
Prin > 4 yal party, alter passing four days | last ten years in the means of communication between the in-| in readers is, J think, at the bottom of many unconsidered as- 
very pleasantly in Edinburgh and its environs embarked on the | terior and the seaports, the comparative comfort and cheapness — regarding the omnes of ou —— = the 
following Thursday for Copenhagen. of the voyage to Transatlantic countries ; and the knowled iterary necessities of corresponding classes of readers. Never- 
ry ge of rs * = 4 
In England the weather has been unusually hot, and at Green-| the fact that greater protection, adviceand assistance now than Sa Ons ae ae ae ene eee 
wich observatory on August 20th, the thermometer registered 

















Novet Rrapinac.—Superintendent Justin Wimer of the Boston 
Public Library, in his usual report says: ‘‘I do not share the 
opinion held by many, who indulge in a wholesale denunciation 


tion, nor of the encouragement of those who are fortuna‘e in 
, formerly afforded by the emigration offices to the emigrants at literary cultuye, than endeavors to improve the standard of that 
130 degrees in the sun, At Sheffield the thermometer marked | the ports of “embarkation. The English consul at Hambarg, |'eading which iree libraries supply. The een © oe one 
120 degrees. ‘ti : : : of method, and it seems to me that persuasion and kindly as- 
Short time in Manchester ia bad ' is th nee the subject, vsinsa that there has been a general iM~| sistance to the unskilled in books is a more gracious procedure 
. ; s bad news! yet, such is the fact! it} provement in the condition of the operative aud agricultural | than to deprive them of the only books that allure them to par- 
having been decided at a meeting of the Cotton-spiuners, held at | classes in Germany ; but the emigration goes on increasing, and take of the library stores. First of all, the mass of ordinary 
Manchester on September 3rd, that a circular should be sent to| the proportion of emigrants who are forwarded by way of Eng- readers, must be made to frequent the an They are h en 
the Lancashire mills advising that work should be limited i ; within its influence, and endeavors to benefit their tastes will, as 
four days a week s aes to] tas to che * = angmented satio Gom 7 _ sephora { think our experiment has shown, accomplish a good result, if 
y a From Spain the news is of the same calibre as has reached us | the efforts are unremitting. I trust another year will show that 

In France there is much uneasiness, and we regret to hear, | for many months past, the fortune of war alternatingly favoring | the work thus inaugurated will gather strength as it goes on.” 
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European Miscellanies. | 





Pucrmaces to the Shrine of Sir Thomas a’Beckett, in 
| Canterbury Cathedral, are becoming quite the fashion in Eng- 
' land. ‘‘What are the authorities of Canterbury Cathedral about ?”' 
‘asksan English paper, when recently some Roman Catholic 

«* Canterbury pilgrims,” led by eight priests, took posession of 
the building, went through a series of devotions, on the spot 
where the brains of Thomas a’ Beckett were scattered on the 
pavement, and afterwards put the finishing stroke, by ascea ding 
on their knees the steps leading to the shine. This spectacle is 
often to be witnessed, the vergers not interfering with the dev- 
otee. The same journal informs us that only the other day, the 
Roman Bishop of Canton, in China, obtained, by what means we 
are not told, a piece of th» Cathedral pavement, to consecrate as 
his own altar stone. 


A cortous feud it just now raging among the inhabitants of 
Greenock. It seems that a proposition bas been made to erect 
a tablet in the parish church of that borungh, to the memory of 
several local physicians, who met their deaths in the zealous 
pursuit of their calling during a recent epidemic. Unfortunately, 
two of the deceased doctors were Roman Catholics, and their co- 
religionists object to the tablet being placed in a Presbyterian 
Church. Not to bs behindhand, the Protestants have objected 
to a statue of the Virgin Mary, which is in course of erection in 
the public cemetery. 


Tue project to construct a tunnel between France and Eng- 
land, is assuming a practical phase. Tue capitalists and engi- 
neers embarked in this gigantic enterprise, demand a cx i 
of thirty years instead of the ninety-nine usually accorded to rail- 
way companies, and ask for neither guarantee nor grant. Fur- 
ther, they are ready to advance a sum of four willions for pre- 
liminary investigations. The project jn question consists in the 
immerging of a duct on the English and i rench coasts, and the 
boring of two long galleries from each side. Of the result of 
the enterprise, says the Journal de Calais, there can be no 
doubt. 


A TORPEDO TRIAL, which has just been made in Stokes Bay, 
near Portsmouth, has ended, as it was hoped it would, in the 
victory of the ship. An attack on the double bottum of the iron 
paddle-steamer the Oberon, took place in the presence of a large 

ber of spectators, who made aring of a respectful radius 
round the two combatants. ‘The torpedo was sunk at a distance 
of eighty feet horizontally from the Oberon. On the mine bring 
fired by the engineer officer ashore, an immense fountain-like 
body of water and black mud rose into the air to a height es- 
timated variously at from 150 to 200 feet, which, in falling, 
flooded the Oberon’s deck. it exceeded threefold the column 
of water and mud thrown up atthe last experiment, but here 
there was a greater fresh-water saturation of the 500 pounds of 
gun-cotton forming the charge of the mine, and the latter had 
also a greater head of water over it, than the}previous mine had. 
The Oberon still floated, however, without any visible injury to 
the exterior of the hull, andan examination of the state of things 
on board led to the discovery of no injury whatever to the sides 
of the vessel, to the condense’, or its tubes. 


In THE United Kingdom the births of 28°,476 children, and 
the deaths of 167,744 persons of both sexes, were registered in 
the three months ending June 30th, 1874. ‘The natural increase 
of population was thus 120,732. 


A pLaGvE of ants visited the suburbs of London last week. 
At Richmond on Wednesday they were very troublesome, and 
many persons complained of being bitten. An Ealing corres- 
pondent writes, that he saw the winged ants coming up through 
holes in the earth in company with the winglessants. At 
Elibam and Bexley-heath the insects formed | rge dark patches 
on the lawns. At Peckham the railings and stone copings were 
literally covered with ants, red and black. A Forest-hill cor- 
respondent, who says he has noticed in previous years the same 
movement about this period of the season, conjectures that the 
winged ants are being driven out by the more active and useful 
members of the community; he has seen on one particular day 
his lawn almost alive with the winged ants, Mr. Alarick Rumsey 
saw them at Wimbledon Station, and on arriving in London 
found another swarm on Waterloo Bridge. He went by the 
Underground Railway to South Kensington. and while walking 
to the Redcliffe Estate found the ants in swarms upon the pave- 
ment. 








Discovery at Durnam Catusprat.—The excavations being 
made on the site of the chapter house, have brought to light an 
extraordinary discovery in the centre of the chapter-house a few 
feet below the original floor,in the shape of a coffin, covered by a 
stone slab, bnt without inscription to lead to identification. With 
some difficulty the workmen raised the lid, in the presence of 
the Dean, the Rev. W. Greenwell, the Rev. J. Hornsby (the 
historian), and several gentlemen. In the coffin was found the 
almost perfect skeleton of a woman, about four feet six inches 


in length, which appeared to have been wrapped in linen, traces 
of which remained. 


A lady at Hoven, near Brighton, in England, while an inspec- 
tion of her house was being made for the purpose of extirpating 
the rats, was furiously attacked by one of them. it was found 
that most of the rats came from the drain connected with the 
house, but among other things a piano was incidentally inspect- 
ed, when a large rat and five young ones were found secreted in 
the works. The old rat, on finding its place of concealment ob- 
served flew at the l:dy who was directing the search. She wan 
immediately, in consequence, seized with a fit, and only recov- 
ered to find herself seriously ill. 


At Lennoxtown, in Scotland, recently, a lady's death was 
caused by lead poison contained in soda water. she had been 
in delicate health, and had been in consequence, ordered to 
drink freely of soda water. She didso, and shortly afterwards 
manifested all the symptoms that would attach to a patient suf- 
fering from the effects of poison. Suspicion eventually fell on 
the soda water. A bottle was sent for analysis to Dr. Wallace, 
Glasgow, with the result that the wrated liquid was found to con- 
tain lea‘ in the proportion of 9-'Oths of a yrain in a gallon. The 
effect of that is stated in the following sentence in Dr. Wallace’s 
report: ‘‘ Ordinary drinking water is considered dang if it 
contains 1-10th of a grain of lead per gallon, and some authori- 
ties consider even 1-20th of a grain{deleterious to health, if the 
water is used continuously for a series of weeks or months.” In 








jumped after it. 


Micuaet Banim, whose death is announced from London, 
was born in Kilkenny, Ireland, about the year 1796. He was a 
brother of Jonn Bavim the Irish novelist, whom he aided in the 
composition of ‘Tales of the O’Hara Family.” He was chief 
author of ‘‘Croppy,” and wrote also a work of fiction ent tled 
“Clough Floun; or, the Stone of Destiny.” He was for several 


years Postmaster of Kilkenny, but resigned that position because 
of infirm health. 


On August 19th the marriage of the Earl of Pembroke—the 
clever young nobleman who wrote ‘‘South Sea Bubbles,” and 
who is now Under Secretary of State for War—to Lady Gertrude 
Talbot, sister of the Earl of Shrewsbury, was solemnized in 
Westminster Abbey. The ceremony took place in Henry Vii.’s 
chapel, a most unusual circumstance, as since 1756 marriage 
ceremonies have been discontinued in that portion of the Abby. 
The Earl of Pembroke was accompanied by his brother the ton. 
Sidney Herbert, who acted as best man. The bridesmaids were 
only two in namber, Lady Theresa Talbot, niece of the bride, 
and cady Gladys Herbert, sister of the bridegroom. After break- 
fasting at Lady Shrewsbury’s hoase in Belgrave Square the 
happy pair left, amid a shower of rice and satio slippers, for 
Wilton House to pass the honeymoon. The groom is twenty- 
four years of age, the bride thirty-four, 


Braprorp, the American painter, has just finished a picture 
of a scene ou the coast of Labrador for the Baroness Burdett 


Coutts, for which he asked her 800 guineas and for which she} 
sent him a check for 1,000. 


Dr. Jutrus Zuriiza, of Vienna, has been for some time past 
in Englund, collating and copying the MSS. of the various old 
romances of Guy uf Warwick, with the intention of publishing 
them in Germany. It is thought that he will edit the whole set 


of Guy romances for the extra series of the Early English Text 
Society. 


Tue Bri Tish Factory Act.—In her recent Prorogation speech, 
Queen Victoria alluded to the Act passed during the session, for 
the regulation of women and children’s work in factories. This 
act will enter into operation on January 1st 1875, and it provides 
that no child under nine is to be employed, and after that year if 
under ten, except he was lawfully employed before the com- 
mencement of 1875 or 1876. Regulations are made as to the 
employment of children in morning and afternoon sets, or for 
the whole day on alternate days. The hours of meals for chil- 
dren, young persons, and women to be simultaneous, and em- 
ployment during meal time forbidden. After the 1st of January, 
1876, children must attend efficient schools tu be declared by 
the Education Department, The penalty for employing a child, 
young person, or woman in contravention of the provisions of 
this Act to be the same as specified in the other statutes. 


Lieutenant Dorne, of the Thirty-eighth Regiment in the 
British army, walked the other day from Aldershot tothis club 
in London—a distance of thirty-five miles—for a wager. He 
backed himself in the sum of £50 to accomplish the distance 
in seven hours, and succeeded in walking it in six hours and 
forty minutes. While passing throngh some of the London 
streets his appearance attrac ted the attention of a constable, who 


took him to bean escaped lunatic, and came very near detaining 
bim. 


An awruL DiseasE—GLANDERS IN Enaianp.—The report of 
the Veterinary Department ot the Privy Council Office shows, 
that glanders increases every year, and further, confesses that 
the official returns are far from giving a true indication of the 
number of cases. In London it is very widely spread, and some 
of tue Durham colleries seem to have suffered frightfully. One 
them, a miner, has recumbed to the disease, having been in- 
oculatedjby washing his hands ina cistern at which an affected 
«nimal had drunk. If the diseae be allowed to continue un- 
checked we shall certainly hear the loss of more hama life. 
Sanitory officials should use their influence with local authorities 
to have the regulations of the Contagious Diseases [Animal} act 
strictly enforced. 

By an Order of Council, dated June 30th, 1873, farcy and 
glanders are subject to the same regulations, and the local 
authority may prohibit the movement of any horse that is 
glandered, or that has been in the same field, stable. shed or 
other premises with a horse affected with glanders or f rey. 
This order thoroughly carried out would soon have a beneficial 
effect, but it does pot tonch a case of glanders in a private 
stable. Ifan inspector knows of the existence of twenty glan- 
dered horses he can only wait until they are brought into the 
street. He may suspect the di and he cannot stop other 
horses from leaving the infected stable to be sold into healhy 
studs. Much good may be done by existing regulation if en- 
forced, but until the inspector be armed with powers of entry on 
to suspected premises glanders will remain and human beings 
be liable to a loathsome death, Glandered horses, wherever 
found—in public streets or in private premises should be sub- 
juct to compulsory slaughter, snd the inspectors intrusted with 
these measures should be qualified veterinary surgeons. 





Sr Wrm11Am Farrparrn, the eminent Manchester engineer, 
died at Farnham, in Surrey, on August 18th, in his eighty-fifth 
year. In the cuurse of his early practice he originated many im- 
provements in mill work, which have since been generally adopt- 
ed, and he acted in conjunction with Robert Stephenson in the 
planning and execution of the Britannia and Conway tubular 
railway bridges across the Menai Straits. Sir William Fairbairn 
was the author of many works on engineering subjects, was a 
corresponding member of the French Institute, an active or 
honorary member of almost every society conne ting with engi- 
neering science in England, and of many foreign philosophical 
societies; and had received medals cr other marks of recognition 
for his services to science from most of the sovereigns of Europe. 
He was created a baronet at the recommendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1869. 


A stranGe suicide occurred in Paris, on August 13th. A 
fashionably dressed young man was seen flourishing*his hat on 
one of the towers of Notre |! ame. He threw it down, and then 
He was picked up quite dead, and so mutilated 
in the face, that it was thought useless to expose the body in the 
morgue. From a passport found on him, it appeared that his 
name was Emile Jean Christian Hubert, born in London. ‘lhe 
assumption, however, from these names i, that he is not an 


Natura Instinct.—Speaking of the exbibition of British and 
foreign birds at the Birmingham Exchange, the Gazette Bays A. 
vulture and a pair of horned owls were to have been exhibited, 
but their introduction was marked by sucha panic on the part. 
of their predecessors that it was found necessary to keep them 
back. The entrance of the vulture was especially remarkable. 
Every smaller bird seemed t» become instinctively aware of the 
presence of & natural enemy, and the screaming which prevail- 
ed for some time after its removal was prodigious. 


Tue chancel ot the parish church of Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire, tains a t to as wellas the remains of, Sarah 
Milton, the poet’s mother, who died in 1637. ‘Ihis portion of the 
edifice is being restored in stone entirely at the expense of the 
Rector of Horton, the Rev. R. G. Foot. For six years John 
Milton attended this church, Horton being the residence of his 


parents. The place has long been celebrated for the nightin- 
gale~-hence Milton’s sonn st to that bird. ¢ 





A Diamonp W Eppinc.— One of those rare events—a diamond 
wedding, the sixtieth anniversary of a marriage day—occurred 
the other day, says the tall Mall Gazette, at Hamburg, and 
from the account given of the festivities seem to have been a suc- 
cees. ‘fhe streeyzin which Herr Heilbut (the diamond bride- 
groom) lives was, under direction of a festival committee, pro- 
tusely decorated with flags and garlands. On the evening prior 
to the festive day, the Heilbuts were serenaded by two choral 
societies. Al! night long decorators were bard at work giving 
finishing touches to the street. At five o'clock on the morning 
of the day a reveille was sounded, and an hour later the bri 'e- 
groom preceded by a band of music, was conducted by the fes- 
tival committee to a neighboring synagogue, where a special ser- 
vice was held, and his seat was gaily decorated. On issuing 
from the synagogue he received an ovation froma great crowd, 
who, with bare heads, greeted him with deafening cheers. A 
similar recep!ion awaited him along the route to bis residence. 
The municipal council prohibited all vehicular traffie through 
the Elbstrasse during tbe who'e day, in order not to disturb the 
festivities, and a numb r of policemen were specially told off to 
keep the ground. The morning was spent in receiving con- 
gratulatory visits, addresses and presents from numerous bodies, 
including the icipality. The chief burgomaster of Ham- 
burg and the head director of police, paid congratulatory visits 
during the day Among many presents received by the dia- 
mond bridegroom and bride was a magnificently bound Hebrew 
prayer book, with a diamond set in the cover, presented by the 
Empress of Germany, the gift being accompanied bya very com- 
plimentary letter trom her Imperial Majesty. Inthe evening 
the Elbstrasse was splendidly illuminated,and Herr and Madame 
Heilbut were enthusiastically cheered as they drove through the 
crowded streets. ‘Ihe venerable Jew of course deserves great 
credit for having passed sixty years of married life. without 
either kicking or beating his wife to death, after the manner of 
many Christians, but itis not easy to understand why these 
kinds of ovati ere specially bestowed on aged married men. 
No one does honor to the old bachelor who has for sixty years 
successfully eluded matrimony. 











Tue Borns Statue ror CentraL Parg.—The Edinburgh 
Scotsman of the 20th ultimo, giving an account of a visit to that 
city of the King of Denmark and of his daughter the Princess of 
Wales, and speaking of their visit to the studio of Mr. John 
Stee!l says : 


“The Chalmers Statue, ou which Mr. Steell is now working, 
was viewed with unmistakable interest, but of all the objects in 
the studio, that which appeared to excite the liveliest interest 
was the head of Burns, which the sculptor had just modelled as 
a portion of the colossal statue, he had been commissioned to 
execute for the Central Park, New York. In this head, for 
which the Nasmyth portrait and the cast of the poet’s skull have 
furnisbed the groundwork. Mr. Steell has happily expressed the 
combination of strong manly sense with high poetic enthusiasm. 
The Koyal visitors seemed particularly struck wih the broad 
and massive style of the design, which they pronounced very 
grand. Another work which deservedly became the subject of 
remark was # bust of the late Thomas De Quincey, which Mr. 
Steell has just completed on a private commission. This stood 
in close proximity to the Burns, and the striking contract be- 
tween the two heads, as indicative of intellectual and moral 
idiosyncracy, seemed to be duly noted.” 





Are You Preparep To Diz?—Ihe gentlemen whose mission 
in life is to believe every one they meet stands in need of a tract, 
have developed a new phase of their mania in England. They 
travel about, in railway carriages, and at a dangerous curve, or 
in a datk tunnel, they suddenly exclaim ‘‘ Are you prepared to 


die?” The effect on the passengers in these days of railway 
slaughter, is the reverse of pleasant. With their harmless at- 
tempt to disseminate godly literature we have no fault to 
find, but when they become traveling Trappists, intent upon ter- 
rifying women and children, we recommend them to the notice 
of the railway police and officials. 





Some interesting facts connected with the history of the Po- 
tato, are related by a writer in a late number of Science Gossip. 
It seems that Thomas Heriot, the English mathematician, was 
one of the adventurers who accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh to 
this country. In giving an account of our indigenous roots he 
refers to a plant called openawk. ‘The roots of this plant,” 


says he, ‘‘are round, some as large as a walnut, others much 
larger; they grow in damp soils, many hanging together, as if 
fixed on ropes. They are good food, either boiled or roasted. 

The passages in the Elizabethan Dramatists in which mention is 
made of the potato, refer to the sweet potato ; Batatus edulista . 
This variety was cultivated in Spain and Portugal, and exported 
thence to other countries. The potatoes furnished to the table 
of the Queen of James 1, bore the high price of two shillings a 
pound. A work written as late as 1708, speaks of the vegetable 
thus slightingly; ‘‘The root is very near the nature of a Jeru- 
salem artichoke, although not so good and wholesome; but it 
may prove good for swine. " And another authority, in 1719, re- 
fers to it as ‘‘of less note than horseradish, radish scorzoverf, 
beets and skirret.” But it came to be so highly appreciated 
about 1796 that, in tbe county of Essex alone, no fewer than 
seventeen hundred acres were planted with it. In its efforts to 
enter Scotland, the potato encountered the same hostile resis- 


the case referred to, the patient drank this soda water to the ex-| Englishman. He had a gold chain and diamond ring, a watch, | tance as did the spinniug-wheel und the corn a Po. 
tent of six or seven bottles daily, swallowing in the same time no | and nearly forty pounds in English and French gold and notes. | tatoes,” said the pious natives, ‘-are not men’ ve injthe 
less than three-eighths of a grain of lead. 





Nothing is known of him at the British Embassy, Bible.” 























THE ALBION. 
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entering the gallery. Let us hasten to pay our devoirs! pleasure. Sir John Gage addressed some observations 
to his majesty.” to him to which he made a very brief reply, keeping his 

The undisguised delight manifested by the young eye all the while intently fixed upon the king and Sir 
king on seeing his favorite uncle would have satisfied the /| Thomas. The latter hoped there might be an explosion 
Marquis of Dorset of the place held by Seymour in ‘of rage on the part of his brother, by which he could 
his royal nephew’s affections, if the conversation he | not fail to profit, but Hertford was too wary to dam- 


What is a Newspaper? 
To the question from a child, “ What is a newspaper?” the 
Dublin General Advertiser gives the following reply: 


Orgars that gentlemen play 
‘To answer the taste of the day, 
Whatever it be, 











They hit on the key, 
And pipe in full concert away. 
News from all countries and climes, 
Advertisements, essays and rhymes, 
Mixed up with al! sorts 
Of ({) lying reports, 
And published at regular times. 
Articles able and wise, 
At least in the ejitor's eyes, 
And logic so grand 
That few understand 
To what in the world it applies. 
Statistics, Reflections, Reviews, 
Little Seraps to instruct and amuse, 
And lengthy debate 
Upon matters of state, 
For wise h aded folks to peruse. 
And funds as they were and are, 
The quibbles and quirks of the Bar, 
And every week 
+ clever « ritiqne 
Or some rising theatrical star. 
The azes of Jupiter's Moons 
‘The stealing of somebody’s spoons, 
The state of the crops, 
* Tae style of the fops, 
And the «it of the public baffoons. 
List of all physical ills 
Banished by someboJy's pills; 
Till you ask with surprise, 
Why any one dies, 
Or what's the disorder that kills. 


Who has got married, to whom; 
Who were cut off in their bloom, 
Who has had birth 
On this sorrow-stained ear‘ b, 
And who totters fast to the tomb. 


The prices of cattle and grain, 

Directions to dig and to drain; 
But ‘twonld take me too long 
To tell yor in song 

A quarter of what they contain. 


The Good Old ‘Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth; 
Avrnor or “ Rook woop,” “ War TyLer, orn Noses 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK I—THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
CHAPTER VIL 


(Continued from our last.) 

“What is to hinder their affiancement ?” rejoined 
Seymour. “'The alliance may be brought about, I 
tell you, my lord. Nay, to be plain, it shall be brought 
. about, if we fairly understand one another.” 

“ Nay, good Sir Thomas, there is nothing I would 
not do, if I felt sure my daughter would be queen; 
and I will own to you, since you put it to me thus, 
that my lady marchioness hath broached the matter 
tome. Women will talk idly, as you wist. After 
all, the match would not be unsuitable, seeing that the 
Lady Jane herself is of the blood-royal.” 

“The mateh can be made, and shall be made, I re- 

at, my lord marquis,” said Seymour; “but I must 
— the disposal of your daughter’s hand. My plans 
must not be interfered with. You must commit the 
Lady Jane entirely to my charge.” 

“To your charge, Sir Thomas?” exclaimed the 
marquis, greatly surprised. 

“To mine,” rejoined Seymour—“ that is, to the 
charge of my wife, when I get one, I design to marry 
ere long, my lord, and then I shall be able to receive 
your daughter.” 

“Accept my congratulations, Sir Thomas,” said 
Dorset. “I doubt not that your choice hath been 
well made; nay, if it hath lighted onthe very Lighest 
it would not amaze me.” 

‘I cannot let you into the secret as yet, my lord,” 
replied Seymour, smiling; “but thus much I will tell 

ou. My marriage will assuredly not diminish my 
influence with my royal nephew, or with the nobility. 
My rule, as y u wot, is to make not step, save in ad- 
vance. You will hold it no discredit, but the reverse, 
to commit your daughter to the charge of her who 
may, perchance, conde-cend to take me tora husband.” 

* Methinks I can read your riddle, Sir Thomas, but 
I will not try,” observed Dorset. “ Enough, that you 
have convinced me. Have I your permission to con- 
sult the marchioness on this important matter ?” 

“Not as yet, my lord,” rejoined Seymour. “Women 
are ill at keeping a secret; and though my Lady Mar 
chioness is the discreetest of her sex, yet hath she, I 
doubt not, a certain proneness to talk, given her by 
nature, which would render her an unfit depositary of 
a matter of this moment. Till all be settled, I must 
enjoin profound secrecy. I will give you a hint 
when tu speak. ‘Till then, let a seal be placed upon 
your lips. 
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But see, the king and the Lady Jane are 


had just overheard in the garden had left that cau- 
tious nobleman any doubt on the subject. 


Hearing quick footsteps behind him, Edward turned | 


to ascertain whence they proceeded, and the instant 
he beheld Sir Thomas he quitted the Lady Jane’s 
hand, which he had hitherto retained, and disregard- 
ing all ceremony—perhaps even forgetting in the im- 
pulse of the moment that ceremony was needed—he 
tlew to meet his uncle, and without allowing i:im time 
to make any obeisance or utter a word of remonstrance, 
he sprang toward him and threw his arms affection- 
ately round his neck. 

Never, perhaps, did that ambitious man’s heart beat 
higher than when he returned his royal nephew’s fond 
embrace. He felt the effect produced by the demon- 
stration on Dorset and his daughter, and though sear- 
cely able to repress his exultation, he feigned to be 
overwhelmed by the king’s condescension. 

“ Your majesty honors me far too much,” he said. 
* Near as | am to you by relationship, dear as you are 
to me as a nephew, | am bound to remind you that 
the distance between us is much greater than it was, 
and that the marks of affection which you have 
been accustomed to lavish upon me, and for which I 
shall ever feel proud and grateful, ought now, by 
right, to be discontinued.” 

“ Why so, gentle uncle ?” rejoined Edward. “ You 
do not love me less because I am king, do you? 
Certes, my love for you is not diminished by the cir- 
cumstance. Wherefore should I put a mask upon my 
regard? Rather let me rejvice that I am now better 
able to prove its strength.” 

“T want words to thank your highness,” said Sey- 
mour, with every appearance of the most fervent grati- 
tude; “but the preference for me which you so gra- 
ciously exhibit will, I fear, be distasteful to your new 
governor, who will expect you to reserve all your 
affection for him.” 

“T see not why he should; but if he does, he will 
be disappointed,” rejoined Edward. “I may show 
him obedience, but Iam not bound to give him the 
first place in my regard. I shall never love him so 
well as you, gentle uncle; that I can promise him. I 
have not yet had an opportunity of telling you how 
much my satisfaction was marred yesterday, by learn- 
ing that the council had not chosen you as my gover- 
nor. Meseems I ought to have been consulted on the 
matter.” 

“}Iad your grace loved me less, or had I been less 
deserving of your love, because not so entirely devot- 
ed to you as I am, the council might—nay, would— 
have chosen me. But your uncle Hertford viewed 
me with a jealous eye, and the council were governed 
by his opinion.” 

“So I guessed,” replied the king. “My lord of 
Hertford has gone too far. He will gain nothing by 
his opposition to my express desires. He knew fuil 
well whither my inclinations tended.” 

“ And therefore *twas he thwarted them,” rejoined 
Seymour. “Your highness must dissemble your re- 
gard for me, if you would keep peace between me and 
the lord protector.” 

“T hate dissimulation,” said Edward, “and ’twill be 
hard to practice it. Yet I willtry to do so to prevent 
all chance of difference betwixt you and my lord of 
Iitford, which would be greatly to be deplored.” 

“May it please your grace, his highness the lord 
protector comes this way,” said the Marquis of Dorset, 
stepping forward. 

As he spoke, the Earl of Hertford was seen advan- 
cing from the corridor, already described as communi- 
cating with the state apartments of the palace. From 
the magnificence of his apparel and the splendor of 
his train, the lord protector would appear to have as- 
sumed a perfectly regal state. Preceded by a gentle 
man usher, and followed by a throng of esquires, 
henchmen and pages, in superb habiliments, he was 
accompanied by the Constable of the Tower and Lord 
Lisle. His deportment was haughtier than it used to 
be, and now that he felt sure of his position, he seem 
ed determined to assert his importance to the full. 

“On my fay!” exclaimed Edward, “my uncle 
bears him haseele. One would think he were king, 
and not lord protector.” 

‘Lord protector is only anotcer name for the king, 
your highness,” observed Seymour, uryly. 

“Stay with me, gentle uncle,” said Edward. 

“Tlis highness looks angry. I hope he will not 
chide me.” 

“Chide you, my liege !” exclaimed Seymour, almost 
fiercely. ‘ He will not dare !” 

“Tam not so sure of it,” rejoined Edward. 
stand nigh me, and then I shail not heed him.” 

“I do not quit your person without your majesty’s 
commands,” answered Seymour. 


“ But 


| As he drew nearer it was evident that the lord pro- 


tector was much chafed, and unable to conceal his dis- 


age himself by any such display of passion. 


Making way for the lord proctector and his train, 
the Marquis of Dorset and the Lady Jane Grey sta- 
tioned themselves near Edward, while the luckless 
Fowler, who had not yet been dismissed, remained 
standing behind the young monarch. Sir Thomas did 
not move from his royal nephew’s side, but drew him- 
self up to his full height, as if prepared for the 
encounter. 

Arrived at the proper distance from the king pres- 
cribed by court forms, the Constable of the Tower 
and Lord Lisle came to a halt; but the lord pro- 
tector stepped forward, and after a profound saluta- 
tion, which was courteously returned by his royal 
ward and nephew, said, with forced composure. “I 
have just been to your grace’s chamber, and it greatly 
surprised me to learn from your chaplain that you had 
gone forth nearly an hour ago, almost unattended, to 
walk and read in the garden. Permit me to observe 
to your highness that such a proceeding, not’being al- 
together im accordance with princely decorum and 
natural self-restraint, it will be incumbent upon you, 
henceforth, to keep your room until I am able to wait 
upon you, when I will decide how it is meet that your 
majesty should go forth; and whither.” 

“By heaven ! he will have your grace in leading- 
strings next,” muttered Seymour 
“ Does your highness mean to deny me all freedom 
of action ?” cried Edward, somewhat sharply. ‘ May 
I not walk forth at any hour I please—especially when 
disengaged ? If so, I had better be back at Hertford 
than a prisoner in the Tower.” 

“Far be it from me to place any restraint upon 
your highness’ movements,” rejoined the lord protec- 
tor; “and if it be your pleasure to walk forth early, 
you shall have no interference from me. Only I must 
give directions that you be properly attended, and 
that no one”—and he glanced menacingly at his 
brother—“ be allowed to approach you without my 
consent.” 

“No one has approached me except my cousin, the 
Lady Jane Grey, and my uncle, Sir Thomas,” rejoined 
the king. “ Fowler will explain all to your highness 
if you question him.” 

“That will I,” replied the gentleman of the cham- 
ber, advancing a few steps, and bowing profoundly. 
“The Lady Jane Grey came forth to read in the gar- 
den and there encountered his highness, who was simi- 
larly engaged. It would have done your highness 
good to see how little those two exalted personages 
heeded the cold, though I was half perished by it.” 

“What makes the Lady Jane Grey abroad so early,” 
demanded the lord protector, bending his brows upon 
Dorset. “You should keep her within her chamber 
my lord. The garden is for the king’s own use, and 
none but him may enter it.”’ 

“T am well aware of that your highness,” replied the 
marquis. “I knew not that my daughter had so 
trespassed, and am sorry for it. Bear in mind what 
the lord protector has said, Jane.” 

“Doubt it not,” she replied meekly. “Iam not 
likely to forget the reproof administered by his high- 
ness; but 1t was in ignorance I offended.” 

“ You will walk in the garden whenever you list, 
Jane, so long as you remain in the Tower,” said Ed- 
ward, taking her hand. “I, the king, oe you per- 
mission—let he who will say you nay. You need not 
fear disturbing me, for I shall go there no more.” 

The lord protector bit his lips, and looked perplexed, 
but perceiving that his brother was enjoying his con- 
fusion, he turned his rage against him. 

“How is it that I find you with the king, sir,” he 
demanded sharply. 

“ Because I chance to be with his highness, when 
you seek me, brother. I know no better reason,” re- 
plied Seymour, coolly. 

“T do not seek you but I find you here where I 
would not have you.” rejoined Hertford, sternly. 
“Take heed, sir. As governor of the king’s person, it 
is for me, and for me alone, to decide whois fit or un- 
‘it to approach him. Ido not deem you a judicious 
counselor, and therefore forbid you to come nigh his 
grace without my sanction.” 

The only answer vouchsafed by Seymour was a dis- 
dainful smile. 

Still more enraged, the lord protector went on 

“After this warning, if you seek by any indirect 
means to obtain an interview with his highness, I will 
have you before the council, to whom you shall an- 
swer for your disobedience to my mandates.” 
Seymour glanced at his royal nephew whose 
spirit being now roused, he promptly responded to the 
appeal. 

“Your highness is mistaken,” said Edward, address- 
ing the lord protector with great firmness ; “my en- 
tirely-beloved uncle Sir Thomas always gives me the 








best advice, and such as your grace and the council 


























must approve, if you were made acquainted with it. I/therefore persuaded her husband, who was greatly 


will not be debarred of his society. Tell the council | under her governance,to assign hera seat near the king 
so. Nay, I will tell them so myself if needed.” at the next banquet. The lord protector gave the 
“There are some of the council now present, who | requisite instructions to the chief usher, and the mat- 
will doubtless report to their colleagues what your |ter appeared to be arranged ; but before Lady Her- 
highness hath declared,” said Seymour, glancing at the | bert could occupy the coveted position, the queen- 
Constable of the Tower and Lord Lisle. dowager appeared, and haughtily declining the seat 
“Assuredly the council will take the matter into im-| offered her by the usher, took her customary place be- 
mediate consideration, if his majesty shall express any |side the king. In the execution of this step she was 
such desire,” said Sir John Gage, “bound as they are, | aided by Sir Thomas Seymour, who prevented his sis- 
to uphold the authority of him they have appointed |ter in-law from sitting down, and_ceremoniously 
overnor to his grace, I can little doubt their decision. ushered the queen to her chair. If the affront to 
tiers however, that his highness, the lord protector, | Lady Uertford on the previous night had been unde- 
in his wisdom and discretion, will withdraw the inter-| signed on the queen’s part, the same excuse could not 
dict he hath imposed on his brother, Sir Thomas Sey-| be offered for her majesty’s behaviour on this occasion. 
mour—the rather that it seems to me harsh and un-/She was pointedly rude to the countess, and made sev- 
called for, and liable to censure.” eral cutting remarks on the lord protector, which he 
“Tam of the same opinion with yourself, Sir John,”|was unable to resent. Additional effect was given to 
said Lord Lisle. “ If this interdict is bruited abroad, |these sarecasms by Sir Thomas Seymour, who remained 
it will be said, and with apparent reason, that there is}standing behind the queen’s chair for some time, to 
little brotherly amity between his majesty’s uncles.” | enjoy his sister-in-law’s discomfiture, and exerted all 
“I would not have that said, since it is not the truth |his great power’s of wit and raillery, to lend force and 
at least, so far as I am concerned,” rejoined Hertford, | pungency to her majesty’s observations. Lady Hert- 
“T therefore yield to your advice, Sir John Gage,}ford was even more mortified than her husband, but 
which is ever judivious as honest, and leave my brother|her indignation was chiefly directed against the queen, 
free intercourse, as heretofore, with my royal ward,}on whom she resolved to be revenged at the earliest 
only cautioning him not to put into his majesty’s head |opportunity. She also internally resolved to call the 
a misliking for the government of the realm, or of my |lord protector to task for not sufliciently asserting his 
doings, so as to deprive my authority of its weight| dignity and her owu. As to Sir Thomas Seymour, the 
and my councils of their proper effect.” position he had taken up enabled him to divide his at- 
“That I will promise for Sir'Thomas,” said Edward. |tention between the queen-dowager and his royal 
“May I not, gentle uncle.” nephew, and he performed his part so adroitly as to 
“Indeed you may, my gracious liege,” replied Sey-| delight both. 
mour. “I will instil nothing into your mind but whatl The youthful Lady Jane Grey occupied a seat at the 
is right and just, and any influence I may possess with}royal board next to her father, and not so farremoved 
your highness, willever be directed toward preparing |from Edward but that he was able, occasionally, to 
you for the exercise of the power you are one day |exchange a word with her. Jane ate as little as the 
fully toassume. Such conduct the council and his/abstemious young monarch himself, a point of resem- 
em Me the lord protector cannot fail to approve.” |blance between them not unnoticed by Seymour who 
“Tam heartily glad you are reconciled, my good |called the queen-dowager’s attention to the cireum- 
uncles both,” said Edward looking from one to the|stance. Catherine became greatly pleased with the 
other, “and I trust no further difference will arise be-| young maiden, and when the repast was ended, called 
tween you on my account, or any other. her to her, bidding her come with her to her private 
' ee ae apartments, and adding graciously that she had heard 
CHAPTER VIL. much of her, and desired to know her better. The in- 
OF THE AFFRONT OFFERED BY QUEEN CATHERINE Parr|Vitation was equally agreeable to Jane and to the 
TO THE COUNTESS OF HERTFORD ; AND HOW vGo HAR-| Marquis of Dorset, though the latter fancied he could 
RINGTON WAS SENT TO CONDUCT THE PRINCEsS ELIzA-|tell by whom it had been prompted. 
Bate YO THE TOWER. As the king was quitting the banqueting chamber 
The reconciliation between the two Seymours was with = lord protector, he expressed “i desire that his 
so evidently hollow, that it imposed on no one, not werd — — be sent ~ to the a 
even upon their royal nephew. The arrogant and do- a save ay h tl en a > nace “Tl es ‘ 
mineering tone suddenly adopted by the lord protec- the — iid’n — mere aee 4 he Fie te i 4 
tor toward his brother, would scarcely have been . a 2 csi my peg Thon Ny salle too. ~ 
brooked by Sir Thomas, even if his nature had been |"™*°° id . ge hs oa aged ; ap sap ° 
less fiery; while the haughty and insolent manner of pag ney - a % — ee a te ” g° 
the younger Seymour was equally intollerable to Hert-|"° perbasents oril . et he l ap er ‘ ane he 
ford, who now seemed to expect a submission ordi- Tan ras + te -sdpetaned neg Us OH oe 
narily paid to the will of a sovereign. Instead of be- nt — Ay ag se “el a . snd athe Scien 
ing allayed, therefore, their animosity was merely | ‘0M S10we Do dispatched on the errand with & sulicien 
masked, and threatened a fresh aud a more decided |°S°™ _ . 7 
outbreak. “ T will go seek Ugo,” cried Seymour, as soon as his 
Though quite aware how matters stood with his brother’s consent had been obtained, “and dispatch him 
uncles, the amiable young monarch fondly persuaded |at once to Hertford. , 
himself that he could keep peace between them; but| _A_ grateful look from his royal nephew thanked 
besides having to deal with impracticable subjects, he | him for his zeal. : . 
himself unwittingly heightened the discord: From| But his haste to depart seemed to surprise and dis- 
the ingenuousness of his nature and from his extreme- please the queen-dowager, for she called out to him 
ly affectionate disposition, he was utterly unable to somewhat sharply: : 
disguise the preference he felt for his younger uncle,| “ Whither so fast, Sir Thomas ? Methinks I have not 
and instead of soothing the lord protector’s irritation, | yet dismissed you, and I counted upon your attendance 
he siill further exasperated him against one, whom he for some little while longer. ; 
was unable to regard in any other light than that of| “I pray you have me excused, gracious madam,” he 
a dangerous rival. Already Hertford had resolved to replied, in a deeply deferential tone. ‘I have his ma- 
remove his brother, as soon as opportunity offered ; jesty’s commands to send off an escort to bring the 
already Sir Thomas Seymour had determined, at any Princess Elizabeth from Hertford. As soon as I have 
cost, to supplant the lord protector. wwe commission I will return. aati 
Another grand banquet was given that day, to| “Is Elizabeth coming to the Tower?” inquired 
which the young king, with the lord protector, the Catherine, with a look of annoyance. 
council, and all the nobles, knights and ladies within| “Ay, madam,” answered Edward. “The lord pro- 
the Tower sat down. It was served with all the pro-| tector has kindly yielded to my desire to have my sister 
fusion and state of the times. A long grace in Latin |near me.” ; 
was delivered by the Tower chaplain, both before and) “I do not altogether approve of her highness’ com- 
after the meal, to which Edward listened with devout ing,” observed Hertford, “but I cannot say ‘nay’ to 
attention, distinctly pronouncing the word “ Amen,” | your majesty. : 
on both occasions, at the close of the prayer. The| While this was going on, Seymour made a profound 
young king would willingly, have dispensed with the|reverence to the king, bowed with equal respect to Ca- 
services of the numerous marshals and ushers, the|therine—contriving at the same time to direct a very 
officious cup-bearers, and other officers of the table,|devoted glance toward her—and departed. 
but he endured their attendance with avery good} Making his way as quickly as he could through the 
ce. Excessively temperate in his habits, Edward| crowd of gentlemen ushers, henchmen, grooms of the 
, er nothing wees Mowe soy water, and did but scanty |chamber, yeomen of the guard, and others that beset 
justice to the good cheer provided for him by the prec | the corridors and passages which he traversed, he at 
of the kitchen. last reached the apartments assigned to him in the War- 
At the commencement of the feast, a trifling inci- drobe Tower: a structure at that time connected with a 
dent occurred whick somewhat marred the harmony | portion of the palace, known as the “ King’s Lodgings.” | 
of the proceedings, and gave the Jord protector new|On entering a cireular stone chamber, garnished with} 
ground of offence against his brother. The Countess /arras, and so richly furnished, that its original dungeon-| 
of Hertford, a very beautiful proud woman, had /|like look was completely changed, Seymour found the | 
fancied herself slighted at the banquet on the pre-| person of whom he was in quest seated beside a table, | 
ceeding day by the queen-dowager, of whom in conse- on which a flask of wine and a silver goblet were placed. 




















panying himself on a cittern. On seeing his patron, he 
instantly discontinued his song, laid down the instru- 

ment and arose. 

Tall and gallant-looking, Ugo Harrington might have 

been considered very handsome, had not a sinister ex- 

pression detracted materially from his goodlooks. His 

age wes somewhat under thirty. His frame was slight 
but very muscular, his complexion olive, his eyes dark 

and quick, his teeth beautifully even and white, and in 
strong contrast with his short, silky, raven-black mus- 
taches and beard. His looks were more those of an 
Italian than an Englishman; and, indeed, his mother was 
a Florentine, while he himself has passed most of his 
youth in the Tuscan eapital and Rome. He was richly 

attired in a doublet of russet velvet, with hose to match, 
and a furred velvet mantle was lying beside him, ready 
to be put on when he went forth. On the mantle were 
laid a long rapier and a poniard, both forming part ofthe 
gallant esquire’s ordinary equipments. 

Respectfully saluting Sir Thomas, he waited till the 
latter had hastily explained his business to him, and 
then declaring he was ready to proceed on the errand at 
once, inquired if his patron had any further commands. 

“Thou shalt take a short missive from me to the prin- 
cess, Ugo,” replied Sir Thomas. “Thou canst make 
such preparations for the journey as are needful while I 
prepare it.” 

Signifying his ready assent, the esquire retired to an 
inner chamber, while Seymour sat down at a table on 
which writing materials were placed, and commenced 
the letter. 

Apparently, what he wrote did not satisfy him, for, 
on reading it, he tore up the paper, and threwit into a 
wood fire which was blazing cheerily on the hearth. He 
began anew, but the second letter pleased him no better 
than the first, and was likewise consigned to the flames. 
The third essay proved more successful. Glaneing over 
the note with a complacent smile, he muttered: 

“ Methinks this will do!” and he placed it in a cover, 
secured the tender dispatch with a silken thread, and 
sealed it with his signet ring. 

While he was writing the third letter, his esquire, 
habited for the journey, returned to the room, but re- 
mained standing at a respectful distance, watching him 
with a very singular expression of countenance. 

“ Deliver this into the princess’s own hands, Ugo, at 
a convenient opportunity. Thou understandest ?—ha !” 
said Seymour, giving him the missive. 

“ Perfettamente, monsignore,” replied Harrington. 
“ But I confess I did not expect to be the bearer of a 
biglietto amoroso at this moment, when I had a reason, 
to believe your lordship to be on the brink of an engage- 
ment in another quarter.” 

“Thy conclusion that it is a billet of d’amour with 
which I have'charged thee, is altogether erroneous, Ugo,” 
said Seymour, with a smile. “I have merely indited a 
few words of good counsel to the princess, which I think 
she ought to receive before she arrives at the Tower, 
Presume not too much on my familiarity toward thee, 
amico, and, above all, never seek te penetrate my se- 
crets. Be content to act as I direct thee, without in- 
quiring into the motive. The time will come when thou 
wilt be well rewarded, for any services thou mayest ren- 
der me now.” 

“Per San’ Antonio! Iam sufficiently rewarded al- 
ready,” rejoined Harrington. ‘ You have been a most 
munificent patron to me, monsignore.” 

“ Nothing to what I will be, Ugo. But I must have 
blind obedience to my behests.” 

“You have onty to command, monsignore. But I 
would I might prevail upon you to abandon this danger- 
ous game, in which, I fear me much, you will fail; while 
you wiliassuredly jeopardize that of which you are at 
present secure. It seems to me a vain pursuit—gettare 
la sustenza e prendere I’ ombra.” 

“T am resolved to risk it,” cried Seymour, “ be the 
consequences what they may. ‘To speak the truth, Ugo, 
I am so madly in love with the charming princess, that 
I cannot endure the thought of yoking myself to 
another.” 

“ Your lordship was wont to be more prudent,” ob- 
served the esquire, shrugging his shouldors. “ K perche 
questa subita mutazione ?—Una pollastrina non ancona 
buena per la tavola.” 

“ Hold thy ribald tongue,” cried Seymour, “my pas- 
sion may overmaster my reason. But setting aside my 
uncontrolable love for the princess, which would carry 
me to any lengths, however desperate, she isa far richer 
prize than the other. Possession of her hand would 
place me near the throne.” 

You are irresistible, monsignore—that I well know 
—and the princess, like any other donzella, will, no 
doubt, accept you. But that will avail you little. The 
council will never sanction the match, and by the late 








king’s will, their consent must be obtained.” ‘ 
“Thou pratest in vain, Harrington. I am immov- 
able. Let me win the Princess’ consent, and all the 
the rest will follow. And by my halidome! I shall 
win it.” : 
“'T'o resolve to win, is to be sure to win, monsignore. 
Iam all obedience. Not only shall this letter be de- 


quence of her husband’s elevation to almost regal state , He was singing an Italian canzonet with much taste and livered with the utmost discretion, to the yng 
she thought herself entitled to take precedence, She|execution, his voice beinga very fine tenor, and accom- | princess with the tresses of gold, which seem to have 
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ensnared your lordship, and which I must needs own 
are most ravishiugly beautiful, but I will lose no op- 
portunity of sounding your praises in her ear.” 

“Note her slightest’ word and look when thou 
speakest of me, Ugo, and report them.” 

“ You skall bave every blush, every downcast look, 
every half-sigh of the divinity faithfully rendered, 
monsignore. "Tis a pity I cannot take my cittern 
with me, or I might sing her a lovestrain which would 
not fail to move her. ‘Luckily the enchanting prin- 
cess speaks Italian fluently, and if she will only en- 
courage me, I will converse with her in that language 
of love, and then I shall be able to say more than I 
should dare utter in our rude northern tongue.” 

“Go, then, and success go with thee,” cried Sey- 
mour” “Thou must reach Hertford with the escort 
to-night, and set forth on thy return at as early an 
hour to-morrow as may suit the princess. Remember, 
her highness’ governess, Mistress Catherine Ashley, 
and the king’s preceptors are to come with thee, and 
make it thy business to stir up the two learned drones, 
that they occasion thee no needless delay.” 

“Tt shall be done, monsignore,” replied Harrington, 
buckling on his rapier, and attaching the poignard to 
his girdle. Throwing his mantle over his: shoulder, he 
then followed his patron out of the chamber. 

An escort of some five-and-twenty well mounted 
arquebusiers was quickly provided by Seymour, who 
at the time ordered his own charger to be saddled for 
Harrington. All being soon in readiness, the gallant 
esquire crossed the stone bridge at the head of his 
troop, rode forth from the Bulwark Gate, and took his 
way towards Hertford, accomplishing the distance, 
about one-and-twenty miles, in less than three hours, 
which, in those days, and in the winter season was 
not bad traveling. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW XIT WAS APPOINTED THE KING'S 

HOW 0G, GOG AND MAGOG CRAVED 

THE KING. 

At noon on the day following, the youthful king, 
with the lord protector, and all the members of the 
upper and lower councils, met for deliberation within 
the great council chamber of the White Tower. 
Though Edward sat in a chair of state, and ostensibly 

- presided over the assemblage, it was quite evident 
that his voice had little weight, and that the real 
ruler was Hertford. All measures were proposed by 
the lord protector; all questions settled by him. Asa 
matter of form, every matter deliberated upon by the 
council was submitted to the throne, but the king’s 
advice was so asked, that the answer could only 
given in the way desired by the lord protector. 
. Generally the council seemed willing to act as Hert- 
ford desired,with the exception of the lord chancellor, 
but as yet he had merely exhibited a few symptoms 
of hostility, no matter having arisen of sufficient 
‘importance to justify decided opposition. Slight as 
they were, these indications were sufficient for the lord 
protector, and he resolved to be beforehand with his 
opponent, and to find aspeedy pretext for his removal 
from the council. 

After the main causes had been determined, two 
other matters were brought forward by the lord pro- 
tector, which it might naturally be presumed, would 
be of especial interest to the king—namely, the inter- 
ment of his late royal father, and his own corona- 
tion. The former ceremonial was appointed to take 

lace in the chapel of Saint George, in Windsor 

astle, on Wednesday the 16th of February ; while 
the latter was fixed for February the 20th, the Sunday 
after the funeral. 

Some time was occupied in discussing the arrange- 
ment of both these ceremonies. Nothing was deter- 
mined upon with regard to the coronation, save that, 
on account of the king’s tender years, it ought to be 
materially abridged, while several important altera- 

‘ tions in the forms were proposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—but these were left for future consid- 
eration. It was decided however, that Henry’s inter- 
ment should be conducted on a scale of unheard of 

ificence, and with all the <=. and solemnity be- 
fitting so renowned a monarch. ‘The design was to 
be fuily carried out, if even the excheequer should be 

*drsined by the cost. 

Edward seemed comparatively indifferent to the or- 
dering of the solemn act, that was to place the crown 
upon his brows, but he exhibited marked anxiety that 
the utmost respect should be paid to the memory of 
his mighty father, and entirely concurred in the pro- 
priety of making due provision to give unwonted 
solemnity and grandeur to his interment. “As my 
father was the noblest and greatest of kings during 
his life,” he said, “soit is meet he should be borne 
more honorable than any other to the grave.” 

Little share was taken in these deliberations by Sir 
Thomas Seymour. But he was notidle. He employed 
his time in the advancement of his ulterior designs, 
and strove by every means in his power to ingratiate 
himself with his colleagues. Perceiving the covert 
hostility of the lord chancellor, he made cautious over- 
tures to him, but these were haughtily repelled by 


DWARF , AND 
A BOON FROM 


cert with him. 

At the bottom of the ill-feeling subsisting between 
the two Seymours lay Lord Lisle. By his arts he had 
sharpened their mutual dislike into hatred, their jeal- 
ousy into active animosity, and their want of forgive- 
ness for slight wrong into fierce vindictivencss. 

Lord Lisle had long since perceived the growing 
animosity between the brothers, and cautiously fos- 
tered it, inthe hope that the designs of the younger 
brother to supplant the elder might occasion the 
downfall of both, and leave the stage free to himself. 
He therefore gave all the encouragement he could do, 
without committing himself, to Sir Thoma’s aspiring 
projects, and led him to conclude he would join any 
cabal formed against the lord protector. With the 
elder Seymour his course was simpler. By inflaming 
Hlertford’s jealousy, and poisoning his mind against 
his turbulent brother, he rendered a good understand- 
ing between them impossible. It was Lisle who in- 
formed the lord protector that the young king had 
stolen from his chamber at an early hour, in oder to 
obtain a private interview with his favorite uncle, and 
though the maker of mischief joined with Sir John 
Gage in the good Constable’s efforts to heal the dif- 
ference between the brothers, he knew he could easily 
undo the work, and widen the breach he pretended to 
repair. 

So far from suspecting Lisle of treachery, or in any 
way distrusting him, Hertford regarded him as one of 
the firmest of his partisans. He knew him to be rapa- 
cious, daring and unscrupulous, but he had no concep- 
tion of the towering nature of his ambition, or of the 
mark at which he aimed. Deceived by the other’s pro- 
fessions of gratitude, and fancying he had purchased 
his fidelity, Hertford took him entirely into his confi- 
dence, and laid epen his breast to him. At this mo- 
ment it would have been easy to crush such a foe; 
but the lord protector unwittingly let the opportunity 
pass by. 

On the presen¢ occasion, Lisle did not fail to point 
out to the lord protector that his brother was intrigu- 
ing with certain members of the council against him, 
and he advised him to beware. Hertford replied with 
a significant look, that he would not neglect the 
caution. 

On the breaking up of the assemblage, Edward 
signified his intention of visiting certain portions of 
the fortress, and directed Sir John Gage and his 
ounger uncle to attend him during the inspection. 
he lord protector, whom it was needful to consult, 
even on so unimportant a matter, at once assented to 
the arrangement, but something marred his royal 
nephew’s satisfaction by offering to join the party 
with Lord Lisle. 

The day was exceedingly fine, and very favorable 
or the promenade. Indeed, ever since Edward’s 
accession to the throne, the weather had been most 
propitious. A sharp frost had now lasted for more 
than a week, and the atmosphere, though keen, was 
dry and wholesome. Moreover, the sun was shining 
brightly, and gave a pleasant and lively character to 
the scene, depriving the hoary walls of the keep and 
the grim-looking towers surrounding the inner ward 
much of their customary gloomy character. The 
spacious area known as the Green Tower, was at this 
time, as we have already shown, thronged from morn 
tilleve; but it chanced to be more crowded than 
usual at the moment when Edward issued from the 
portals of the White Tower with his two uncles and 
his other attendants. As soon as the assemblage be- 
came aware of the young sovereign’s presence among 
them, loud acclamations resounded on all vides, and a 
great rush was made inthe direction of the royal 
party. 

While Edward was moving slowly along through 
the crowd, his attention was caught by a fantastic 
little figure, which at first he took for a monkey, but 
on examining the grotesque object more narrowly, he 
found it to be haman—though the smallest specimen 
of full-grown humanity he had ever set eyes upon. 
Attired ina tiny doublet of bright orange-colored 
satin, puffed out with white, with hose to match, the 
mannikin wore a scarlet cloth mantle lined with sky- 
blue silk, about large enough to cover the shoulders 
of a Barbary ape. In his hand the little being held a 
flat bonnet of green velvet, which he waved enthusi- 
astically to the king. The dwarfs features were de- 
cidedly of a simious character, the nose being flat, 
with wide nostrils, and having a long interval between 
it and the mouth, and the hair being of a tawny hue, 
with a marked resemblance to fur. The position oc- 
cupied by this grotesque little personage was such as 
enabled him to overlook the royal party; he being 
perched upon the broad shoulders of a gigi ntic ward- 


of the bystanders. 
perhaps. 
and mightily pleased the king, who could not help 


admiration. 





Clad in the scarlet cassock of a warder, 


Wriothesley, who showed no disposition to act in con- | with the rose and crown embroidered on the front and 


back, the giant carried a partisan almost as long as the 
spear of Goliath of Gath. 

| “Marry, that should be one of the three giants of 
the Tower of whom I have heard tell,” observed Ed- 
ward to Sir John Gage, halting as he spoke; “but 
who is the pigmy upon his shoulders ?” 

“ Hath not your highness heard of Xit, the famous 
dwarf of the Tower?” cried the mannikin, anticipat- 
ing the Constable’s reply. “Iam he! And it rejoices 
me thus to be able to wish your majesty a long and 
prosperous reign. Long live the noble King Edward !” 
he exclaimed, at the top of his shrill voice, waving lus 
cap to the crowd, who loudly repeated the ery. “This 
overgrown fellow, an it please your majesty, is Og— 
not Og, king of Bashan—but Og of the Tower,” he 
exclaimed, patting the giant’s head, which was almost 
on a level with his own; “and yonder, on either side 
of the Cold Harbor Tower, stand his two brothers, 
Gog and Magog. There is not much difference of 
size among them, but, if anything, Og, though the 
eldest, is the lesser of the three; howbeit he is the 
broadest across the shoulders.” 

“If Nature hath given thee but a small frame, she 
appears to have furnished thee witha glib tongue, 
sirrah,” replied the king, laughing. 

“TI complain not.of Nature, my gracious liege,” re- 
joined Xit. “True, tis she hath stinted me of my 
fair proportions, but if she hath denied me lofty 
stature, she hath given me in revenge more brains 
than she hath lodged in the thick skull of this mighty 
Anakim.” 

“ Peace thou saucy jackanapes, or I will dash thee 
to the ground,” cried Og, angry at the laughter of 
the bystanders. 

“Thou shouldst not, wert thon as powerful as 
thy namesake of Bashan,” cried Xit, clinging with 
great tenacity to his locks. “I descend not from my 
station unless at his highness’ bidding Remove me 
an thou dar’st !” 

“Set him down before me,” said Edward, much 
diverted by the scene, “and take heed thou dost not 
harm him.” 

“Hear’st thou not his majesty’s command, base 
giant ?” cried Xit, pulling him by the ear. “ Place 
me on the ground gently and gracefully.” 

Thus enjoined, Og stepped forward,and bent down, 
in order to allow Xit to spring from his shoulder. 

But though the giant stooped his huge frame as 
much as he conveniently could, Xit had still rather a 
high jump to make, and his foot unluckily catching 
in the puffed out wing of Og’s cassock, he alighted 
upon his head, amid the irrepressilde laughter of the 
beholders. 

Luckily, the dwarf’s head was tolerably thick, so no 
great damage was done him, neither was he much dis- 
concerted. Picking himself quickly up, he rated Og 
for his clumsiness, sharply reproved the bystanders 
for their unseemly merriment, which caused them to 
laugh the more, and then made a profound, and, as he 
conceived, courtier like obeisance to the king. 

“What office dost thou fill in the Tower, sirrah, if 
there be an office small enough to fit thee ?” inquired 
Edward. : 

“ Any office would fit me, an please your majesty, 
since my capacity is equal to the greatest,” answered 
Xit, readily; “but desert, as I need not remind so 
wise a prince, doth not always meet reward. At this 
moment I am out of office, or rather, I should say, I 
have been unaccountably overlooked. Honors and 
posts have fallen on taller men’s heads, but none on 
mine, which they would have suited equally well— 
mayhap better.” 

“Your majesty’s august father always kept a fool— 
nay, three—to make him merry with quip and quirk,” 
remarked Sir Thomas Seymour. ‘Will Somers, 
Sexton and Patch are out of date; but this conceited 
dandiprat might fill the place of one of them, and 
serve to divert your ce 

“By the rood! I like your notion well, gentle 
uncle,” rejvined Edward, with boyish delight. “Thou 
shalt be my fool, sirrah, if thou wilt,” he added to 
Xit. 

(To be continued in our nat } 


WHO ROBBED MADAME? 








I had waited but afew minutes when she entered. 
The tasteful cap, surmounting the brown locks cluster- 
ing in a pretty confusion, of short curls about her fore- 
head, proclaimed her no longer young, though the fair 
blooming face and shapely form were far more suggest- 
ive of youth than of old age. Altogether, Madame Le- 
roux was a lady of most attractive appearance. 





er, whose colossal frame towered far above the heads | on mine. 


She approached me with nervous haste, her eyes fixed 
“TI sent for—you are—” she faltered almost 


jinaudibly, and then paused in a pitiable state of agita- 
This tremendous son of Anak was quite as notice- tion, her slender fingers slowly intertwining themselves, 
able in his way as his pigmy companion—more so, and her whole frame trembling. 

His features were broad and good-humored, | 


“ Detective Ashton,” I responded, hastily drawing for- 


ward a chair. 
regarding him with a certain degree of wondering) 


She sunk into it, and by a silent gesture invited me to 
be seated Presently she murmured in a low quivering 
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voice: ‘“‘ Monsieur, I am in great distress. My——” and 
she again paused, overcome by her emotions. 

I waited a minute in expectant silence, and then said:| 

“ A case of robbery, I understand, Madame. Permit, 
me to ask whether your servants are entirely honest ?”| 
“€ntirely,” she answered brokenly. ‘“ They have 
served me for twenty years.” 

“ And your pupils ?” 

“ Not a shadow of suspicion may touch them.” 

«“ And the resident teachers ?” she gasped once or 
twice, and then controll‘ng herself with a migity effort, 
answered tremulously: 

“Pardon my agitation; I am worn with trouble and 
anxiety,” adding presently in more even tones,” I will 
tell you about it Monsieur. My school is, as you doubtless)“ and thought you might find one acveptable.” And with 
know from report, the best, and, consequently, the most) a final good night she left me. Feeling both chilled and 
flourishing in the city. I take much money, and often | thirsty, I emptied the cup almost at a draught. Then 


“ And the key of the door here—did Mademoiselle! 
know where you put it ?” | 
“ Certainly, Monsieur.” 
“ And since that night ?” 
“ Alas! monsieur, I have hidden my keys in vain.” | 
After some further conversation I took my leave, 
promising to return about midnight. Idid so. Madem-| 
oiselle and the servants had retired, and, as previously, 
arranged, Madame answered my light tap herself. She. 
— me into the private room, and soon bade me good 
night. 
After a short absence, she returned, with a steaming, 
cup of coffee and a plate of Dutch cake. 
“T always take a cup before retiring,” she explained, | 











keep large sums by me. ‘This is my private business) wheeling a chair behind the curtains draping a bay win | 


room, and in yonder cabinet I store my surplus funds.” ) 

“ A rather unsafe place,” I commented. 

‘Not at all, Monsieur,” she answered, decidedly. 
“Tt is furnished with a secret receptacle. Discover it 
if you can.” And rising, she led the way to the cabinet 
and threw open the desk. 

But I exhausted my wits to no purpose. Madame 
looked on in silence till I drew back and folded my arms. 
She then quietly asked : 

“ You would not suspect the fact I have stated?” “If 
the secret compartment is here, most certainly not.” 

“Tt is here,” she replied, briefly and emphatically, as 
she closed the desk. 

“ How many times have you been robbed ?” 

“Nightly, for the past week,” she answered excitedly. 
A large amount was taken the first night, but since then 
only a few counterfeits, which I deposited in hope of de-| ‘ Who made it ?” she repeated, in deep, hollow tones. 
tecting the thief without assistance.” “Mademoiselie De Gray! And—and, Monsieur, the 

“Has anyone under your reof a knowledge of the! money is gone /” 
secret of the cabinet?” | enquired, after alittle interval) “But,” I answered, “Mademoiselle, of all others, 
of silence. “ But one!” she cried, bursting into tears,/ should not have known of my presence here.” 
and wringing her hands in an agony of distress. ‘« Ah, monsieur, I was most careful,” returned Madame 

I again deliberated a moment, and then said firmly:|sorrowtully. ‘Tis a mystery how she gained her know- 

“Madame, I have not a doubt that I can, in time, clear ledge.” ‘“ Well Madame,” I answered, after a few 
up this matter, without assistance, but it is no less cer-| minutes deliberation, “we will meet Mademoiselle on 
tain that perfect candor on your part will greatly aid me.”; her own ground. Permit her, if you please, to prepare 

It was some minutes before she could compose her- another cup of coffee to-night. She will no, doubt, count 
self sufficient to answer. When she did it was in heart-| upon its effects.” And that night I received another 
broken tones: “ You are right, Monsieur. I must tell/ steaming cup. Butit was received only. Consequently 
you. My suspicions point to one who has for years been; | was not found napping. I had watched patiently for 
my all; namely Mademoiselle De Antoinette DeGray.) two hours or more, when the door softly opened, and a 
Mademoiselle DeGray has been my protege since the| pale, slender, little old woman, wrapped in a crimson 
death of her parents, which occurred while she was yet dressing gown, and about whose bare head floated a few 
an infant. In her I have hitherto reposed the most un-| scanty gray locks, stole noiselessly into the room. She 
limited confidence; now I am distracted with doubts it is carried a bunch of keys and a lighted taper in a small 
impossible to silence.” bronzed candle-stick. Closing the door carefully behind 

‘« But, Monsieur, I have not sent for you to unravel her, she proceeded at once to the cabinet. ‘Can this 
this web of mystery with any intention of giving publicity| weird-looking woman be Mademoiselle De aw, I 
to her guilt. Heaven knows I only desire to learn the! thought, gazing after the singular apparation. ‘ No, it 
truth for her own dear sake. I would not wrong the cannot be. Certainly, Mademoiselle is young. This must 
innocent even in thought; the guilty I would unceasingly | be some old relative or triend of madame.” Quickly and 
labor to restore.” noiselessly she approached the cabinet, and ina moment 

Then with a sudden burst of grief she exclaimed. it was unlocked and the secret compartment opened. 

“My poor Antoinette! She is so young! so winning) After carefully withdrawing the notes, deposited there 
and so beautiful!” ‘ Does Mademoiselle De Gray know| by Madame a few hours previous, she snapped the spring 
of your suspicions ?” I enquired, as a deep sob choked | and reclosed the desk, Then turning quickly away, she 
her utterance. | went over to the store closet. 

“She does. A few hours before I sent for you I told| I now left my hiding place and cautiously followed. 
her of my loss, aud entreated her to confess and reccive| When I reached the door, she was in the act of romoving 
my forgiveness.” ‘‘ With what result ?” the false bottom from a large japauned box in one cor- 

“She gazed at me with start!ed eyes for a moment,|ner. Dropping it on the floor beside her, she took from 
and then in proud, almost scornful, accents replied that I,| the box a roll of notes, and after adding the ones just 
above all others, should know whether she was capable of| stolen, returned the bundle to its place again. Then 
such a deed,” “ And is she acquainted with the fact of hastily restoring the box to its former order, she rose 
your having secured my services ?” and turned away. 

“Oh, yes, Monsieur. I hoped it would frighten her; 1 stepped back a pace or two with the design of seiz- 
into a full confession.” ‘ Your servants?” ing her outside the closet. 

‘They know nothing whatever. For Mademoiselle De} In a moment she appeared and confronted me, and 


dow, I extinguished the light and sat down to await the 
appearance ot the unknown thief. 

But I saw nothing. Just at daybreak Madame softly 
entered the room and spoke to me. I rose unsteadily 
to my feet, and stepped from behind the curtains. She 
gazed at me in surprise for a moment, and then smiled 
a little ironically: 

“ Monsieur slept well I perceive.” “ Yes Madame, if 
well means soundly,” [I replied. “The coffee was 
drugged.” 

“ Drugged!” she echoed, staggering back a pace or 
two. 

“ Yes, Madame. Permit me to ask who made it?” 

She covered her face with her hands for an instant, 
and then dropping them, reeled over to the cabinet. In 
a minute she was beside me again. 














Gray’s sake, have kept these startling robberies a pro-/ for the first time I obtained a fair view of her features, |"P 


found secret. After a few minutes’ serious considera-| But instead of the horror and dismay which I had been 

tion I said: |anticipating, I was the one to fall back aghast. My out- 
“ Madame, I will watch here nightly until the mystery; stretched arms dropped powerless as, with swift tread 

is solved.” Madame shook her head despondingly. ,and strong gaze, she swept past me and out of the room. 
“It is quite useless, Monsieur. I am no coward, and; ‘‘ And this is the solution!” I muttered, drawing a 

have already tried that plan, and, strange to say, my cab. | deep breath of relief as the door closed upon her. “ What 

inet remained intact both times.” | will Madame say ? Will she readily credit the reports I 
‘Perhaps Mademoiselle De Gray suspected your in-, must give ?” 

tentions,” I replied. “ Thistime we must guard against, Without deciding on the question I dropped on the 

the possibility. And, now if you please, I will trouble sofa and made myself comfortable for the remainder of 

you tor a few more details. About what time do these | the night. Ason the previous day, Madame sought me 

robberies take place ?” early. She looked at me scrutinizingly. 
“ Always between midnight and daybreak. I seldom) “Ah! monsieur has had another good night, without 

retire till twelve o’clock, and on the night of the first the aid of drugs,” she remarked, somewhat tartly. 

theft it was considerably later. I remember distinctly;  ‘‘ Yes, madame, a very good one,” I replied; but I first 

for, by a singular coincidence, Mademoiselle De Gray| learned the right.” “ Ah!” ejaculated madame again; 

and I sat here discussing the possibility of the very | but this time very tremulously. ‘‘Then you haye— 

event which occurred. The recent Madworth robbery | you—” 

had impressed us both deeply, and as, I left the room [| ‘‘ Yes, madame,” I answered, finding she could not 

bade Mademoiselle lock the door.” finish the sentence. “ And now will you kindly allow 
“Did you lock the other?” I asked, indicating one me to see Mademoiselle De Gray ?” 

I had noticed awhile before. | “No, monsieur! no!” she replied, with hasty empha- 
“It might secrete a burglar, however. That is only sis. “My poor Antoinette has sinned, no doubt; but 

a store closet.” she shall be protected. You shall not see my poor child, 
“Yes, Monsieur; but it did not. I was in there a monsieur,” she concluded passionately. 

very few minutes before we retired.” 1 will make a good woman of her yet!” 


“My dear madame, you quite mistake me,” I answered 
feelingly. ‘ Mademoiselle is innoceut.” I was hardly 
prepared for the little Frenchwoman’s outburst of joy. 

“My Antoinette! My pure darling! My white dove ? 
My wronged angel! Sweet heaven, I thank thee !” she 
cried, tearfully. 

And before [ could say any more, she had darted from 
the room. In a few minutes she returned, leading a tall, 
elegant, golden-haired girl, whose proud eyes glittered 
with tears. This fair vision of youthful beauty left 
madame’s siue and cama tome. ‘I thank you, monsieur,” 
she said, with simple earnest dignity. “I thank you 
most truly.” 

“T have done little or nothing to entitle me to your 
thanks, mademoiselle,” 1 smiled in response. “ But 
have you no desire to learn the name of the guilty party ?” 

“ Ah, true!” exclaimed madame. ‘I forgot all but 
my infinite joy. Tell us, monsicur.” 

“Kirst, madame,” I answered, “ permit me to restore 
your stolen money. You have your keys, I see; will you 
be kind euough to open the treasure box ?” 

And, hastening to the closet, I brought out the japan- 
ned box. 

Madame knelt down and wonderingly turned the key, 
I then lifted the lid and removed the false bottom. An 
astonished exclamation parted Mademoiselle De Gray’s 
lips, but madame leaned over the box like one in a dream, 
and could not be convinced until the notes were in her 
hand and counted, that it was no dream at all, but a 
most pleasant reality. 

“Yes, Antoinette,” she at last said, rising and cast- 
ing the notes on the table, “every sou of it is here. And 
to think of its being in the old box, Antoinette!” 
“Yes,” smiled mademoiselle, with a puzzled expression, 
“ but 

“But,” interrupted madame, even more vivaciously, 
“but who put it into the box ?” And she fixed her 
eyes in eager expectancy on mine. 

‘“‘ The—the apparition,” I faltered, ‘ entered the room 
between two and three o’clock, and went straight to the 
cabinet. In a few moments the notes were purloined 
and deposited, where you just now found them.” 

“ But the secret compartment, monsicur,” interrupted 
madame excitedly, “ was it opened without difficulty ?” 
** Yes, madame.” 

“ Strange ! most strange!” she ejaculated, in perplex- 
ing tones, adding the next instant, ‘‘ Go on monsieur.” 

“That is all, madame.” 

“All! But what did you do, monsieur ?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“ Nothing, madame, but stagger aside and gazo like an 
imbecile after the retreating form, I had extended my 
hand to seize.” 

“Qh!” exclaimed madame, in a low, awed voice. 
“ Was it— you called it an apparation, 1 recollect, 
monsieur. What—did it resemble?” 

“Tt was a woman. <A small pallid woman, clad in a 
trailing crimson robe——” 

“‘ A crimson robe!” echoed madame and Mademoiselle 
both evidently aghast. 

“ Yes, and with silvery white hair—.” 

“White hair!” again echoed both. looking at each 
other with faces of consternation. 

Mademoiselle De Gray recovered herself first, “What 
else, monsieur ?” she queried impatiently. 

“ Nothing else, mademoiselle,” except that this singu- 
lar apparition carried a bronze candlestick and yonder 
bunch of keys.” Mademoiselle gazed at me a moment 
in silence, and then turning, suddenly flung her arms 
about madame’s neck, and kissing her vn both cheeks ex- 
claimed between tears and laughter: 

“Oh! you naughty, naughty thief.” Madame stared 
from mademoiselle to the picture of bewildered dismay; 
then dropping her eyes to the floor she revolved, appar- 
ently, some perplexing question. Presently she looked 
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“Tell me, Antoinette,” se murmured doubtfully, “why 
did you drug monsieur’s coffee 7” 

“7?” exclaimed mademoiselle, flushing with astonish- 
ment. ‘I did it no more than I stole the money. I 
knew not that monsieur was here, much less that he took 
coffee. But perhaps,” she roguishly added the next 
moment, as she again showered kisses on madame’s 
roseate cheeks, “but perhaps you can plead guilty.” 
Again bewildered dismay widened madame’s eyes, and, 
after a little, she faltered: 

“Oh, Antoinette, [—I—yes, I certainly did! Mon- 
sieur slept well and I slept poorly. Yes, monsieur got 
my powders! I never thought of it till this minute. 
“What powders ?” laughed mademoiselle De Gaay, 
“The morphine !” exclaimed madame, more composedly. 
“T felt sleepless and excited, and put it into a cup, in- 
tending to pour my coflee over it; but 1 must have given 
monsieur the wrong cup.” 

Then suddenly snatching the keys from the table, she 
‘thrust them into Medemoiselle De Gray’s hand, exclaim- 
ing, tearfully: ' 

“There! keep them, my poor, wronged darling. 





I 


‘have played ‘La Sonnambula’ long enough.” 


And I, looking at madame’s brown curls, roseate skin, 


“ Heaven and |and faultless figure, thought amusedly: ‘‘ What} miracle 


of French art !” 
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Das Veilchen—The Violet. 


A Lyuic | rom GorETHE. 


































We published iv our tast issue the following translation, from 
*Old aad New”: 
Lonely and sweet a violet grew 
‘The weadow weeds among. 
One worn a rosy shepherd maid, 
With careless Leurt und idle tread, 
Came by, 
Came by 
The meadow lauds, and sung. 


**Ab ! said the vivlet, *‘ would I were 
Some stately garden flower ! . 
Then [ mi,;ht gathered ve, and press3¢ 
One little hour to her sweet breast: 
Ab, me ! 
Ab, me! 
Only one little hour !” 


On came the rosy shepherd lass 

With beart that idly beat, 
And crushed the voice In the grass. 

It only said, ** How sweet ! 

How sweet !" it said with fainting moan, 

Jmust die, to die alone 
For her, 
For ber— 
‘Yo die at her dear feet.” 
—o— 

We now annex, from ‘‘ Good Words,” another translation of 
the same poem: 
A violet in the fields alone, 

In Spring's creative hour, 
Crouched all unnoticed and unknown; 

It was a heartsome flower. 
A youthful shepherd maiden 

Came tripping there along, 
So treely, so gaily, 

And stirred the fields with song. 


‘Ab!” thought the violet “ af I were 

But nature's favorite flower, 

Gitted with all she hath most rare, 
\h! for one little bour ! 

So might the darling pluck me 
And set me in ber breast, 

Just laid there, to fade there, 
A minute there to rest.” 


But ab ! but ah ! the maiden came, 
Traveling in beauty’s power; 

And recked not of the violet’s pain. 
But trampled the poor flower. 

It sank, it died, yet gladly; 
** Yea, though I die,” it cried, 

** Twas she there, I see there, 
Hath crushed me in her pride.” 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” 





ETC., ETC 





Part the ‘Third; Book the Second. 
IN LA VENDEE. 


I—Tue Massacre or Saint Bartuotomew. 
(Continued from our last.] 

From time to time she renouuced civilization, and ate with 

her fingers. 

When Gros-Alain, like his brother, had scraped the bottom of 

his porringer, he leaped vut of bed and joined Rene-Jean, and 

ran bebind bim. 

Suddenly, from without, down below, on the side of the forest 

came the stern, loud ring of a trumpet. 

To this clarion blast a horn replied from the top of the tower. 

This time it was the claiion which challenged, aud the horn 

which answered. 

The clarion blew a second summons, and the horn again 

replied. 

hen from the edye of the forest rose a voice, distant but 

clear, which cried thus: ** Brigauds, a summous! If, at sunset 

you have not surrendered at discretion, we commence the 

attack.” 


A voice, which sounded like the roar of a wild animal, res- 
ponded from the summit of the tower; ** Attack !” 

The voice from below resumed, ** A cannon will be fired, as a 
last warning, balf an hour before the assault.’’ 
The voice trom on high repeated, ** Attack !” 
These voices did not reach the children, but the trampet and 
the horn rose loud and clear. At the first sound of the clariou, 
Georgette lifted her head, and stopped eating; at the sound of 
the horn, she dropped her spoou into the porringer; at the 
second blast of the trumpet, she lifted the little forefinger of her 
right hand, aud, raising avd depressing itin turn, marked the 
cadences of the flourish which prolonged the blast. When the 
trumpet and che horn ceased, she remained with her fiuger pen- 
sively lifted, and murmured in a low voice, ** Muthic.” 
@ suppose that sue wished to say ** Music.” 
The two elder children, Kene-J an and Gros-Alain, had paid 
no attention to the trumpet and horn; they were absorbed by 
something else; a wood-louse was juct making a journey across 
the library floor. 

Gros-Alain perceived it, and cried, ‘* There is a little crea- 
sure |” 
Rene-Jean ran up. 
Gros-Alain continued, * It stings.’ 
** Do not bart it,” said Rene-Jean. 
And both remained watching the traveler. 
Georgeite proceeded to finish her soup; that done, she looked 


on here ?’ 


| of reefs —but Georgette risked it. The first task was to get oat 
of her crib; then she entered the chain of reeis, wriggled 
through the vtairs, pushed a footstool aside, crawled betseen 
|two chests, got over a heap of papers, climbing upon one side 
jand rolling down the other, regardless of the exposure of her 
| poor little naked legs, and ded in g what a sailor 
would have called an open sea, that is, a wide space of the floor 
which was ‘not littered over, and where there were no more 
perils; then she bounded forward, traversed this space, which 
was the whole width of the room, on all fours witb the agility of 
a kitten, and got near to the window. There a fresh and for- 
midable obstacle awaited her; the great ladder lying along the 
wall reached to this window, the end of it passing a little beyond 
the corner of the recess. It formed between Georgette and her 
brothers a sort of cape, which must be crossed. She stopped 
avd meditated; her internal monologue ended, she came to a 
decision. She resolutely twisted her rosy tingers about one of 
the rungs, which were vertical as the ladder lay aloug its side. 
She tried to raise herself on her feet, and fell back; she began 
again, and fell a second time; the third effort was snccesstul. 
Then, standing up, she caught hold of the rounds in succession, 
and walked the length of the ladder. When she reached the 
extremity there was nothing more to support her. She tottered, 
but seizing in her two hands the end of one of the great poles 
which held the rungs, she rose again, doubled the promontory, 
looked at Rene-Jean and Gros-Alain, and began to laugh 

At that instant, Rene-Jean, satistied with the result of his in- 
vestigation ot the wood-louse, raised“his head, and announced, 
“Tis a she creature.” 

Georgette’s laughter made Rene-Jean laugh, and Rene-Jean’s 
laughter made Gros-Alain laugh. 
Georgette seated herself beside her brothers, the recess form- 
ing a sort of little reception chamber, but their guest, the wood- 
louse, had di-appeared. : 
It had taken advantage of Georgette's laughter to hide itself 
in a crack of the floor. 
Other incidents followed the wood-louse’s visit. 
First, a flock of swallows passed. They probably had their 
nests under the edge of the overhanging roof. They flew close 
to the window, a little startled by the sight of the children, des- 
cribing great circles in the air, and uttering their melodious 
spring cry. ‘The sound made the three little ones look up, and 
the wood-louse was forgotten. 
—- pointed her finger toward the swallows, and cried, 
** Chicks !” 
Rene-Jean reprimanded her. 
‘ chicks;’ they are birds.’” 
** Birz,” replied Georgette. 
And the three sat and watched the swallows. 
Then a bee entered. There is noth ng so like a soul as a bee. 
It goes trom flower to flower asa soul from star to star, and 
gathers honey as the soul does light. 
This visitor made a great noise as it came in; it buzzed at the 
top of its voice, seeming to say, *‘ I have come. I have first been 
to see the roses, now I come to see the children. What 1s going 





** Miss, you must not say 


A bee is a housewife--its song isa grumble. The children did 
not take their eyes off the new-comer as long as it stayed with 
them. 

The bee explored the library, ruammaged in the corners, flut- 
tered about with the air of being at home in a hive, and wander- 
ed, winged and melodious, from bookcase to bookcase, examin- 
ing the titles of the volumes through the glass doors as if it had 
an inteliect, Its exploration finished, it departed. 

“ It is going to its own house,” said Rene-Jean. 

** Tt is a beast,” said Gros-Alain. 

“ No,” replied Rene-Jean, ‘‘ it is a fly.” 

‘* F’y,” said Georgette. 

Thereupon Gros-Alain, who had just found on the floor a cord, 
with a knot in one end, took the opposite end between his thumb 
and forefinger, and made a sort of windmill of the string, 
watching its whirls with profound attention. 

On her side, Georgette having turned into a quadruped again, 
and recommenced her capricious course backwards and forwards 
across the floor, discovered a venerable tapestry-covered arm. 
chair, 80 eaten by moths, that the horsehair protruded in severa) 
places, She stopped before this seat. She enlarged the holes 
and diligently pulled out the long bair. 

Suddenly she lifted one finger; that meant, ‘ Listen !” 

‘he two brothers turned their heads. 

A vague, distant noise surged up from without; it was pro- 
bably the attacking camp executing some strategic manceuvre in 
the forest; horses neighed, druws beat, powder carts rolled, 
chains clanked, military calls and responses; a contusion of 
savage sounds, whose mingling formed a sort of harmony. Lhe 
children listene t in delight. 

** It is the good God who does that,” seid Rene-Jean. 

The noise ceased. Reve-Jean remained lost in a dream, 

How do ideas vanish and re-form themselves in the brains of 
those little ones? What is the mysterious stirring of those 
memories at once so troubled and so brief. ‘There was in that 
sweet, pensive little head a mingling of the ideas of the good 
God, of prayer, of joined hands, the light of a tender smile it 
had formerly known and knew no longer and Rene-Jean mur- 
mured, half aloud, ** Mamma!” 

‘* Mamma !” repeated Gros-Alain. 

**Mamma !’ cried Georgette, 

Then Rene-Jean began to leap. Seeing this, Gros-Alain leaped 
too, Gros-Alain repeated every movement and gesture of his bro- 
ther. Georgette less so. ‘Three years copies four years, but 
twenty moaths keeps its independence. Georgette remained 
seated, uttering a word from time to time. Georgette could not 
yet manage sentences. She was a thinker; she spoke in apophe- 
thegms. She was woaosyllabic. 

Still. after a little, example proved infectious, and she ended 
by trying to imitate her brothers, and these three little pairs of 
naked feet began to dance, to run, to totter amid the dust of the 
old polished oak floor, beneath the grave looks of the marble 
busts toward which Georgette, from time to time, cast an un- 

uiet glance, murmuring, ‘* Ma-mans.” 

Probably in Georgette s language this meant something which 
looked like a man, but yet which was not one—perhaps the first 
glimmering of an idea in regard to phantoms. 

Georgette, oscillating rather than walking, followed her bro- 
ther, but her favorite mode of locomotion was on all fours. 

Suddenly, Rene-Jean, whe had gone near a window, lifted his 
head, then dropped it, and ran to hide himself in a corner of the 





about for her brothers. Kene-Jean and Gros-Alain were in the 
recess of one of the windows, gravel, stooping over the wood- 
louse, their foreheads touching, their curls mingling. ‘Uhey held | 
their — in wonder and watched the insect, which had stop- | 
, and did not attempt to move, though not appreciating the 
Pemisation it sonciacds 5 1" , 
Georgette, seeing that Ler brothers «ere watching something, 
must needs know what it was. It was not an easy matter to 
reach themn—still she undertook the journey. ‘The way was full 
of difficulties; there were things scattered all over the floor, 












Cases forced open and empty; trunks, rabbi bh of all sorts, in 





|sight of a man looking at him, 


| visible. 
‘he crouched down beside his brother. and Georgette hurried to 


‘here were footstools overturned, heaps of old papers, packing- | was there still. 


pad out of which it was necessary to steer—a whole archipelago Some time, Finally the fear began to bore Georgette; she 


wall made by the projecting window-recess. He had just caught 
It was a soldier, from the en- 
campment of Blues on the plateau, who, profiting by the trace, 
and perhaps infringing it a little, had ventured to the very edge 
of the escarpment, from whence the interior of the library was 
Seeing Rene-Jean hide himself, Gros-Alain hid too; 


hide herself behind them. So they remained, silent, motionless, 
Georgette pressing her finger against her lips. After a few mo- 
ments, Rene-Jean ventured to thrust out his head; the soldier 
Rene-Jean retreated quickly, aud the three 
little ones dared not even breathe. This suspense lasted, for 


gathered courage to look out. ‘The soldier had disappeared. 
They began again to run about and play. Gros-Alain, although 
the imitator and admirer of Rene-Jean, had a speciality—that of 
discoveries. His brother and sister saw him suddenly galloping 
wildly about, dragging after him a little cart, which he kad un- 
earthed behind sowe boxes. 

This doli’s waggon had lain forgotten for years among the 
dust, living amicably in the neighborhood of the works of genius 
and the busts of sages. It was peraaps one of the toys that 
Gauvain had played with when a child. 

Gros-Alain had made a whip of his string and cracked it 
loudly; he was very proud. Such are discoverers. The child 
discovers a little waggon the man an America—the spirit of 
adventure is the same. 

But it was necessary to share the godsend. Rene-Jean 
wished to harness hiwself to the carriage, and Georgette wished 
to ride in it. 

She succeeded in seating herself. Rene-Jean was the horse, 
Gros-Aluin was the coachman. ~But the coachman did not un- 
derstand his business; the horse began to teach him. 

Rene-Jean shouted, **Say ‘ Woda!’ "’ 

** Whoa!’ repeated Gros-Alain. 

The carriage upset. Georgette rolled out. Child-angels can 
scream out; Georgette did so. 

Then she had a vague wish to weep. 

** Miss,” said Rene-Jean, ** you are too big.” 

** Me big!" stammered Georgette. 

And her size consoled her for ber fall. 

The cornice of entablature outside the windows was very 
broad; the dust blowing from the plain of heath had collected 
there; the rains had hardened it into svil, the wind had brought 
seeds; a blackberry bush had profited by the shallow bed to 
grow up there. This brush belonged to the species called the 
blackberry. It was August now. aud the bush was covered with 
berries; a branca passed in by the window, and hung down 
nearly to the tloor. 

Gros-Alain, after having discovered the cord and the waggon, 
discovered this bramble. He went up toit. He gathered a 
berry ard ate. 

‘* 1 am hungry,” said Rene-Jean. 

Georgette arrived, gallopping upon her hands and knees. 

‘The three between them stripped the branch and ate the ber- 
ties. ‘They stained their faces and hands with the purple juice 
till the trio of little seraphs were changed into a knot of little 
fauns, which would have shocked Dante and charmed Virgil. 
They shrieked with laughter. 

From time to time the thorns pricked their fingers. There igs 
always a pain attached to every pleasure. 

Georgette held out her finger to Kene-Jean,on which was a tiny 
drop of blood, and, pointing to the bush. said ‘ P’icks,’ 
Gros-Alain, who had suffered also, looked suspiciously at the 
branch, and said, “It is a beast.” 

* No,” replied Rene-Jean; * it is a stick.” 

“* Then a stick is wicked,” retorted Gros-Alain. 
Again-Georgette, though once again she hada mind to cry, 
burst out laughing. 

in the meantime Rene-Jean, jeulous, perhaps of the discoveries 
made by his younger brother, had conceived a grand project. 
For some minutes past, while busy eating the berries and pick- 
ing his fingers, hig eyes turned frequently toward the reading 
desk mounted on a pivot, and isolated like a monument in the 
centre of the library. On this desk lay the celebrated volume 
of Saint Bartholomew. 

It was, in truth, a magnificent and priceless folio. It had 
been published at Cologne by the famous publisher of the edition 
of the Bible in 1682, Blwuw, or in Latin Cesius. 

It was printed, noton Dutch paper, but on that beautifa 
Arabian paper 80 much admired by Edrisis, which was made of 
silk and cotion and never grew yellow; the binding was of gilt 
leather, and the clasps were of silver, the fly leaves of that parch- 
went which the parchment sellers of Paris took an oath to buy 
ut the tiall Saint-Mathurin, ** and nowhere else.” 

The volume was full ot engravings on wood and copper, with 
geographical maps of many countries; it had for a preface a pro- 
test of the printers, yapermakers and pablishers, against the edict 
of 1635, which set a tax on ‘* leather, fur, cloven-tooted animals, 
sea-fish and paper,” aud, at the bacs of the frontispiece could 
be reada dedication to the Gryphes, who were to Lyons what the 
Elzevirs were to Amsterdam. All this formed a famous copy, 
almost as rare as the Apostol at Moscow. 

The book was beautiful; it was for that reason Rene-Jean 
looked at it, too long perhaps. ‘The volume chanced to be open 
at agreat print representing Saint Bartholomew carrying his 
skin over his arm. Hecould see this print where he stood. 
hen the berries were all eaten, Rene-Jean watched it with a 
feverish longing, and Georgette, following the direction of her 
brother's eyes, perceived the engravinz, and said, ‘* Pic sure.” 
This exclamation seemed to decide Rene-Jean. Then, to the 
utter stupefaction of Gros-Alain, he did an extraordinary thing. 
A great oaken chair stood in one corner of the library; Rene- 
Jean marched toward it, seized and dragged it unaided up to the 
desk. Then he mounted thereon and laid his two hands on the 
volume. 

Arrived at this summit, he felt a necessity for being magnifi- 
cently generous; he took hold of the upper end of the * pic’sure” 
and tore it carefu ly down; the tear went diagonally over the 
saint, but that was not the fault of Rene-Jean. He left in the 
book the left side, one eye and a bit of the halo of tne old apo- 
crypal Evsngelist; he offered Georgette the other half of the 
saint and all bis skin. Georgette took the saint and, and ob- 
served, ‘ Mu-man.’’ 

* And I!” cried Gros-Alain, 

Ibe tearing of the first page of a book by children is like the 
shedding of tue tirst drop of blood by men—it decides the car- 
nage. 

a turned the leaf; next to the saint came the com- 
mentator Pantewnus. Rene-Jean bestowed Pantenus upon Gros- 
Alain. ° 
Meanwhile Georgette tore her large piece into two smaller 
morsels, then the \wo into four, and continted her work till 
history might say that Saint Bartholomew, after having been 
flayed in Armenia, was torn limb from limb in Brittany. 

‘The quartering completed, JGeorgette neld out her hand to 
Rene-Jean, and said, ‘* More |" 

After the saint and the commentator followed portraits of 
frowning glossorists. ‘Lhe first in the pr ion was G tus; 
Rene-Jean tore him out and put Gavantas into Georgette’s 
hand. 

The whole group of Saint Barthol 
the same fate in turn. 

There isa sense of superiority in giving. Rene-Jean kept 
nothing for hiwself. Gros-Alain and Georgette were watching 
him; he was sutisfied with that; the admiration of his public 
was reward enough. . 

Rene-Jean, inexhaustible in his magnanimity, offered Fabricio 
Piznatelli to Gros-Alain, and Father Stilting to Georgette; he 
followed these by the bestowal of Alphonse Tostat on Gros-Alain 
and Cornelius a Lapide upon Georgette. 

{To be continued in our next.) 
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THE FALL OPENING of the DRY GOODS TRADE. 


With the opening of the Fatt Srason in 
Dry Goode, many of onr elite ia society still 
linzer by the ead sea waves at Newport or Long 
Branch, or yet climb the mountain tops of the 
Adirondacks. 

Still Dame F shion commands that the choice 
Novelties in Dry Goods, which have been sslect- 
ed by the buyers of our leading estat lishments 
in the contivental and British markets should 
be open to inspection and purchase. 

The House of A. T. Stewart & Co, has had 
the experience of Mr. A. T. Stewart per- 
sonully in the Foreigo Markets, and the display 
of goods made by this’ firm this season is witb- 
out any precedent. 

The noveltics displayed. by this House ‘pn 
Dress Goods, embracing Merinoa, Serges, Diagon- 
als, Empress Cloths,Camel’s Hair Cloth, &c. & 
are indeed marvelous. The Silk Stock is re- 


plete with all the choice and beautiful styles of 
Robes sd \pted to Carriage, Reception and Even- 
ing dress, which will attract the attention of 


avy and all purchasers. 
Ia Velvets the stock is simply 


entrepot for this claes of goods 


The Mourning Department is complete, and 
embraces in its department all the recessary 
goods desired for a mourning outfit, in all the 
Merinog, 
&c. This department is under 
very superior management, and all orders are 


different specialties of Bombazince, 
Drap d’ete, &c. 


filled at from 12 to 24 hours notice. 


‘The Carpet Department is now fully complete 
with the choicest styles of goods from the differ- 


evt markets, embracing real Axminster, Au'bus 


con, Indian, Persian, Wiltons, Brussels. Velvete 
and Tapestries of the most renowued markets, 


aud at very low prices. 


Mes-Rs. James McCrezry & Oo. —This old and 


reliable House, to well known to our read 


ers through these columns, ~ a onsale stnaciin: laiininiar: 


their choice selections of Dry 


lady friends embracing lines ofjthe most attrac- 
tive and desirable goods which could possibly be 


selected in the European markets. 


The qualities and excellence of the Silks 
imported by this house are simply unsurpassed, 
embracing the best goods of the well known 
manufacture of “Tapessier,’’ ‘*Bonnet,”’ ‘*Pon- 
Ihe House also makes a 
specialty of a very magovificently finished Silk, 
with the name of the House attached, which is 
not excelled in value and beauty of finir-h by avy 


seu,’”’ and othere. 


goods in the market. 


The stock of Evening, Reception and Carriage 
and will repay 


Silks are truly magnificent, 
inspection. 


The Diess Goods embrace the choicest and 
newest ehades and colorings in Camei’s Hair 


Cloth, French Merinoes, Cashmeres, Poplias 


&c., &c., ull of the latest des'gos and at eatisfac- 


tory prices 


The Lace and Trousseau Department of this 
House is so well known to our many lady read- 
ers, that it is omly well tosay thatthe Ivice 
stock ig complete with all the latest designs in 
Real Poin’, Point d’aguiite, Valenciennes, Yak, 


&c., &c , all at low prices. 


The ‘froussean Department is under old and 


inexhaust- 
ible and comprises the chocest goods from 
Lyone, which city is well known as the great 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ex-Szorstary Mc !utiocn's Visws. 


We annex the following from along letter, upon 
the Financial Questious recently addressed Ly 
Ex-Secretary McCulloch, to several prominent 
citizens of Cincinnati, O., who had invited him 
to deliver an address upon the Currency in that 
city: 

“As parties new stand, the financial 
question cannot be made a strictly party ques 
tion, nor will it te—as in the latter part of the 
late session it was feared might be the case—a 
sectional! ore, It is a question upon which there 
will be Gifferences of opinion among mex of the 
same party and the same State. That there 
should be speedy legislation and a definite policy 
established, every one who is nota gambler in 
business admits and desires. Nothing but fur- 
ther inflation can be worse than uncertainty 
upon a mat’er so important to the well being of 
the country as the currency. It is for these 
reasons that I now feel at liberty to give my 
opinion upon the financial legislation that is re- 
quired. I state my views frankly, not as pre- 
senting the only way, but as that which seems 
to me the most certain and direct path for reach- 
ing epecie payments. If a wiser plan shall be 
— no one will be more pleased than my. 
self, 
* Finst—Congress should fix a period, say the 
1st of December, 1876—the time is not material 
if it be not remote—after which United States 
notes should cease to be a legal tender. 
‘*Sgconp—The Secretary of the Treasury 
shout be authorized to retire (by the ure of the 
surplus revenue, and if this should be insufficient 
by tbe sale of bonds) at least $50,000,000 of 
Toited States notes per annum, until all have 
been retired, and he ehall be prohibited from re 
issuiug the notes thos reticed under any pretext 


** Turgp—In lieu of the United States notes 
retired an equal amount of bank notes, if the 
should be required, should be issued to national 
banks. 

** Fourra— When the specie standard has been 
re-establiched by the repeal of the legal-tender 
acts, banking should be made free, and Congrese 
should cease to iuterfere with the currency ex- 
cept so far as may be necessary to prevent illegal 
iesues, and to provide that every dollar in cir- 
culation, by authority of law, shall be secured 
beyond contingency, as is now the case, by a 
deposit of United States tonds in the Treasury. 

* It is obvious, that ae long as United States 
notes are a legal tender, the specie standard will 
not be restored. These not: s should be gradually 
retired, because, until the volume is reduced, 
they will not permavently improve in value, 
‘| and because, until the banks perceiv2 that the 
reduction is actually taking place, they wili make 
no effort to supply them elv s with coin for the 
protection of theirown ci.culation., It will be 
safe to provide for an issue of notes for supplying 
the place of United States notes as they may be 
retired, because the bink notes will pot bu ap- 
plied for if the bu:iness of the country does not 
require them, and beciu e they vught to be fur- 
nisbed if it does = Itis not liksly thutan isue 


well experienced hands thoroughly uaderetsod-| of bank notes corresponding to the amonnt of 


ing their business, and it isa well established 


United &tates ootes withdrawn, will be required 


fact that this House stands preeminent in the | ag the value of both kinds of owr paper money 


trade, as also with the ladie:, ia their satisfac- 


will be steadily increasing, and specie will be 


tory and prompt manner of finishing their orders| taking the place of p1per as a reserve of the 


as well as the unexcelled style of beauty in finish 


grandeurin design and unequalled finich in style. 


banks, and, ultimately asa circulation among 
the people. This ¢iil be a self-regulating matter, 


The many other departments of this House} ag the United States notes are retired the banks 


will receive our later attention. 





Mrsrir Carpets.—Some two years since, Mr, 


will fortify themselves with coiv, so that wh-n 
the time of coin redemption comes rouad they 


M. J. Benpatt, an old and experienced carpet will be prepared to meet the c1l 8 which may be 
dealer in this city, established himself at 112/™#de Upon them but which cannot be large re 


Fulton Street, for dealing in these carpets, and 
also in good second-hand carpets, with a view 
of bringing them within the reach of families 


and others at near manufacturers’ prices. 


His carpets are purchased of the manufac- 


the preparation for this etate of things will have 
brought the business of the country into a 
healthy condition, and there will be little de- 
mand for coin for exportation 

‘Nor will this withdrawal of United States 


turers and regular dealers, and being of the|®°tes, preparatory to a return to specie pay- 


character we have spoken of, are greatly below 
the regular market. They are purchased in 
odd and job lots, and are therefore much 


ments, nor the return itself, aftect the value of 
property or disturb business. Some intellig: nt 
men, who are anxious to stand again upon solid 


cheaper than regular goods can be bought even groand, are apt to speak of the ‘*shriukage’’ 


at auction. 


which must occur before this can be brongh 


Already Mr. Bendall’s trade has become very about, not reflecting that the real value of pro- 
conspicuous, as it is indubitably certain that | P&ty is not affected by she standard by which it 
carpets of all kinds, can be purchased of him at| estimated Property is not dependent for its 


lower prices than anywhere else in the city, 


value upon the fiction’ We epeak of the price 


po “ “ - of gold, of its rise and fall, and some of us seem 
bo poe po cn a pe pene . “0 to think that we are richer as jt rises and poorer 


able for practical purposes as regular goods. 


as it falis, while its real v-lue is pe: manent, ex- 


We have tested this matter oureelves, and | °¢Pt 8° far as it is effected by the yield of the 


can say that it is the cheapest place at which to| ™'2¢6- 


buy reliable carpets in the city. 
Ecc ically considered 





tablishment is an important one, and it is not 
at all surprising, that his trade is rapidly in- 
creasing on his hands, 

Residents of the city will do well to call upon 
him and examine his goods, and people living 
in the country and wanting carpets, can get 
what they want, by sending him the exact di- 
mensions of their rooms. His stock is very 
large, and good selections can at all times be 
made, and at prices in many cases less than 
half of those prevailing in Broadway. 

In all purchases the buyer pays for the exact 
quantity the carpet contains, no charges being 
made for remnants or mistakes of any kind. 
He sends carpets all over the country, to the 
great satisfaction of 
ment being mainly relied on. All carpets with- 
in the City of New York, Brooklyn and Jersy 
City, are sent home and laid down free of 
charge. 

Call and see Mr. Bendall, or correspond with 
him, and you will be well paid for so doing. 


Mr. Bendall’s es- ing standard of property. 


In spite cf the legal tender ects, it is to- 
day, and it murt continue to be, the real meaaur- 
There is no founda- 
tion, therefore, for the apprehension of a sbrink- 
age in the value of property as a consequence of 
a return to specie payments; nor is there any 
more foundation for the apprehens‘on, that such 
a change in our financial policy will make money 
scarcer and times harder. AsI have already 
said, money, whether it be gold or paper, goes 
whers it is wanted.”’ 


Upon the subject of the payment of the five- 
twenty bonds in greentacks, the ex-Secretary 
writes as follows: 


** There is another subject to which I should 
not allude. if there was not a ‘plank’ in the 
‘platform’ adopted by the recent Democratic 


ment of five-twenty bonds in greenbacks. Al- 
though it is known that party platforms are 








whose record upon financial questions has been | 
most creditable, is calculated to mislead well- 

meaning people. if not to damage the national 

credit. This subject is rapidly losing its inter- 

est in a pecuniary point of view, ty the fact that 

the six per cent. five twenties, are being rapidly 

converted into five per cents., which, in order 

(o prevent any question in regard to the cur- 

rency in which they are to be paid, are on their 

face made payable in coin Still, presented as 

the rerolution has been, for the consideration of 
the voters of Indiana, it is not without impor- 

tance. I feel itto be important because it af- 

fects the good name of my own State. That 

such @ proposition should be revived by men 

claiming to rep t Democracy, indicates a 
want of political eagacity on their part aad an 

abaadonment by them of principles to which the 
Democratic party, in the palmy days of its great- 
n83 aud power, conscientiously adhered, and 
which it mest again avow end aghere to, if it is 
to become the party of the future, as it has been 
of the past. If this r- solution of the convention 
truly expresees or reflects the sentiment of the 
Democracy of Indiaua, it is to be hoped that ‘he 
spirite of Jefferson and Jackson, of Benton and 
Wright, and the host of other Democraric 
worthics, whose fame ig the nat‘on’s pride, do 
not witness the apostacy of those who claim to 
be their followere. That the five-twenty bonds 
should not and cannot be paid in depreciated 
greenbacks is evident, for the following 
reosans : 

** First—These bonds are national obligations, 
intended to be circulated and held {n foreign 
countries as well as in the United States; and all 
such obligations are always understood to bi 
payable in the currency which alone is recognized 
as money by the common consent of the great 
family of nations 

** Second—They cannot be paid in greenbacks, 
because it could not be done without increasing 
the issue of legal tender notes beyond $400,000, - 
000; and a large portion of these bonds were 
issued after the faith of the Government had 
been pledged by act of Congress, that this should 
be the limit, and also becanee Congress, by a 
special act, in 1869, declared that these bonds 
were payable in coin. 

** Third—Because it was the express ander- 
standing between the Government and the peo- 
ple, when these bonds were iszued, that the 
principal as well as the {interest should be paid 
in coin, 

“The language of the Indiana resolution— 
‘ We are in favor of the redemption of the five- 
twenty bonds in greenbacks, according to the 
law under which they were issued,’ if not posi- 
tively untrue, is calculated to mislead. That 
these bonds should be paid in greenbacke, is not 
in accordance with the law under which the 
issue was made, The reverse is the fact. It is 
true that the law does not expressly state that 
they are payable in coin, but it is provided that 
the interest be go paid. If it is si'ent in regard 
to ths principal, it is because no one at that time 
regarded the United States notes as anything 
e'se than a temporory currency, which was to be 
redeemed or retired by conversion into bonds 
long before the bonds by their terms would be 
brought under the control of the Government 
Who in fact, ever heard of a national obligation, 
the interest on which was payable in one kind 
of currency, and the principal in another anu 
depreciated kind, and what would te thought 
of a people who should take advantage of the 
technical construction of their own liw. and 
compel the holders of their bonds to take iv 
payment their own dishonored paper, notwith- 
standing ‘heir servants in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, thejr servants who solicited subscriptions, 
and the public pre 8, with the full knowledge 
and app oval of the law-making power, had re- 
presented the principal as well as the interest of 
the bonds to be payable in coin? By every mem- 
ber of the House and ot the Senate who partici- 
pated in the debate when the ru! ject of the ir- 
sue Of theae bonds was under consideration, and 
who in terms alla ted to them, they were spoken 
of 88 +gold bonds.’ To repudiate all these 
promireg now, the people of the United States 
would reach a depth of degradation and dishonor 
to which no nation has yet deecended. The 
statement ot the proposition, stripped of all ite 
disguises, is enough to coademn it in the esti- 
Nation of all honorable men. It is not, Iam 
sure, in harmony with the sentiments of a me- 
jotity of the Democrats of Indiana. As a bid 
for voter, the resolution of the convention wa: 
a blunder, whirh in politics is worse than » 
crime. Morally and economically considered 
as well as politically, if it was an expressicn of 
th intelligent sentiment of its members, which 
| apprehend it was not, ‘¢ might justly be pro- 
nounced a crime and blunder combined.”’ 














Prosecrep FreignT RAILROAD FROM THE AT- 


LANTIC TO THE Mississippi —A railroad conven- 
tion, under the call of the People’s Freight Rai!l- 
way Company of Pennsylvania, issued upon a 
circular of the Ncw York Cheap Transportation 
Association, met at Mount Vernon, on September 
2nd. ‘Ihe object of the convention was to per- 
fect an organization in each of the States of New 
Jersey, Penn:ylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Lilinois 
to push forward a survey of the best line for the 
construction of a cheap freight railway between 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Miceissippi river. 
Delegates were present from all the above- 
named States. Committees were appointed for 


each State to eolicit subscriptions to defray the 
urchasers, his own judg-| Convention at Iadianapolis, in favor of the pay-| expenses of preliminary surveys of the entire 


liue, with acentral committee of Pittsbugh to 


which the other committees are to report. 
usually made to be di-rega'ded and * spit upon,’ | Charlecs G. Quitil was appointed chief engineer 
the expression of such a sentiment, by an intel-|of preliminary suiveys. 


The Oonveation ad- 





claiming to represent a great political party, ' mittee, 


ligent and highly respectable body of men,|journed, to meet at the cill of the ceatral com- 


The OvEsaPgaKe AnD Onto RaiLRoaD—PaRo- 
cegpixas To Esvorce Foreciuosurne.— Argument 
was made on August 81tt, in the N. Y. Supreme 
Court Chambers, before Judge Dovahue, on an 
order to show cause why Wm. Butler Duncan 
should not be removed from the trustseship of 
the $15,000 000 firet mortg ge of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad for not proceeding to enforce 
the mortgage security. Counsel for the trustee 
asked for an adjournment. While admittiog 
that the company had made default in payment 
of int reet on the bonds, he represented that Mr, 
Calhoun, another trustee, is in Leipzig, and that 
the « flices of the company are not situated in 
thie State. Counsel for the company made a 
similar application. Counsel for the petitioner 
argued that there was no want of jurisdiction in 
he Court Mr. Dancan being a resident, the 
Court ot this State could remove him. Judge 
Dovabue adjourned the further hearing to Sep- 
tember 7th, 


DRESS GOODS. 


AT. Stewart & Go. 


Will open on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, 
1874, one of the most complete stocks of 


Dress Fabrics 


Ever offered, ¢ mprfs'ng th: latest and choicest 


Novelties 


Suitable for Costumes, in all the most 
desirable cloth shades, 





An immense assortment of 


e 
Serges, Diagonals, 
Specially suitable for Fall wear, from 50c, to 
$2 50 per yard. 


100 Pieces 


French Merinos, 


Selected Shades, 
price of 30c. per yard. 


50 Pieces 

Camel’s Hair Cloth, 
54 inches wide, at $1 50 per yard. 

500 Pieces mee 


Empress Cloth, 


From 45¢e. per yard, upward, 


at the extremely low 


100 Pieces ALL WOOL 


Cashmeres, 


For Fall and Winter wear, at 6Oc. per yard, 
On the Fourth Avenue Section 
They will exhibit a large variety of 


Dress Goods, 


Prom 25e per yard, upwards. 


500 Pieces 


Bordered Prints, 


THE NEWEST DESIGNS, at £0 and Alle. per 
yard, 
Together with full limes of 
Pereales, Cambries, French Prints, 
AT PRO ORTIONATE PRICES. 


SPECIAL. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
presented by the recent change in the postal 
laws, and the INCREASED F Cli I!JES af- 
forded by the Post Office Department for the 
careful transmission and prompt delivery of 
merchandise parcels, sent through the mails, at 
the VERY LOW RATE of one cent for each two 
ounces, on parcels weighing four pounds or lees, 
will enable our friends, customers and strap, 
gers at 

ANY POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES OR TERRITORIES 

to purchase at (he LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
and have them forwarded at a merely nominal 
expense. 

Samples forwarded on applica- 


tion. All orders shall receive im- 
mediate attention. 











Broadway 4th Av., 91h and 10th Sts, 
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INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


| SUMMER RETREATS, 











- OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287TH, 1874. 
J” THE TRUSTEES, 


CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 


CEMBER, 1873: 


Pre iuims received on Marine Risks from °3t 
Jan., 1373, to 3lst Dec., 1873..... 
Premiums on Policies not marked otf ‘Ist t Jan: 


UALY, 1B7S..cccccccccreccreccecsoccsescees 2p212,160 70 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873 

to 3lst December, 1873........- eves vee eeese¥6,290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same 

period....seee cece -e0e+see$2, 960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PEDSES....0cscccrces-coesecese$l, 208,319 26 
‘The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 



















City, Bank and other Stocks...... 567,105 10 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherw 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 467,000 0€ 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

the Company, estimuted at.. + 422,594 66 
Premium Notes and bills Kece « 2,833,302 2, 
Cush 1n Bank....cccccoessees - 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets-.cesecesereeoGl5,613,642 52 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be F 


redeemed ‘and pail to the holders thereof, or their lega 
zepresentatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the drd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date ail interest thereon will ceuse, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FOR’Y PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES, 


WitiiaM H. Wene, 
Suerrakp Ganpy, 
Gorpoyw W. Burana, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P. Burverr, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rosr, B, Minturn,’ 
Roserer L. Stewart, 
Wits E. Buyxear, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Bake, 
Cuauces D. Levenica, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuaaces WH. Marsan 
Apvo.teu Lemoyne, 
Geonor W. Lane, 
Avam I. Sackerr, 
Tuomas F. Youngs, 
Simon De Visser, 
Howace Gray. 


J D. JONES, President. 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones, 

Cus gues Dennis, 

W H. iH. Moore, 
Hexey Co.7, 

Lewis Cuetis, 
Onaances H. Kvussecr, 
Lowe. Hotprovt, 
Rovat Puecrs, 
Tavip Lane, 

Jauus Buyce, 
Daniet 8S. MILLER, 
Wx, Srvunois, 

Hewry K. Booenrt, 
Wiriram E. Dovue, 
Josern GariLtarp, Ja , 
©. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

Joun D. tlewxart, 
B. J. How.anp, 
Bans. Bavcock, 


IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


veoe $6,511,114 22 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





CITY OF PARIS........... -Saturday, Sept. 12,3 P. M 
CITY OF MONTREAL.,. <- MNnaeTs Sept. 19, 11 A. M, 
CITY OF BRUSS LS......% Saturday, Sept. 26, 3P.M 
CITY OF ot Saturday, Oct. 3, at noon 
CITY UF RICHMOND......Saturday, Oct. 10, 3 P. M. 
RATES OF eee oa 

CABIN, $80 and $90, Gold, ding d 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE —To and from Live 1, Queenstown, 
G w, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Derarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of ——. at sea. 
southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 














Tons. Tons. 

SPRAIN. ccccccce. coccccec@l CAVADA..ccccccc co A8I8 
EGYPT.. +eeeeee-5089 GREECE ...........4310 
ITALY.... 4340 THE QUEEN......4470 
RANCE.... ..3678 ENGLAND.........3441 
HOLLAND.. 3847 HELVETIA........3970 


DENMARK .......222.8724 ERIN.......cceceee.4040 


One of the o- steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool......... 
Pre: vaid id Cabin from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage vat greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnistol, Glasgow, London, 
teas Rotterdam, Pan mn "Christiana, or Copen- 


sesecceeee$70 and $80 





The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and ie 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. T het bt are built in water-tight Me ae a may ty and 
are spar-d ding every e com- 
fort of and g speed, safety and com- 
fort, with ceonomy 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














THE STATE LINE. 








10 GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Srare or PennsyYLVANtA, 
Strate or Virornia, 

Strate or Grorota, STaTeE OF ALABAMA, 
Srare or FLonipa, State or Lovistana, 


State or Nevapa, 
State or Inpiana, 











}___ 


Strate oF MINNESOTA. 








A PRIME INVESTMENT. 


HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


DUE 1894, AT A BARGAIN, 
NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, 
NEWARK CITY SEVENS, 


JERSEY CITY SEVENS, 


GEORGE K.SISTARE,) {02305 


24 | Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


fron and Steel Rails. 


Railroad Securities Negotiated. 
William A. Guest & Co., 


17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


Sailing every other Saturday a the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New Yo 


Week.y Sarsnos in : Same. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabins —$70 and $80, gold to Jati 
Return Tickets—$120 and $140, ans. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—-$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Line or route. 
Stee office 45 ya 


For dates of sailing. oom‘ 4 00., Aguas 
gents, 
No. 72 


AUSTIN BAL 
0. Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, ee 
MAGEE, No. 136 State street, 
, No. 531 Chestuut st., 





Philadelphia 





CUN ARD LINE. 


EstaBiisHep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers perth Steerage. oe irst Class, 15, 17 and 


21 Guincas, 
FROW SEW Ox BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


atest yy 

First Class, $40, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
- oe ports. 

or Freight and Cabin » apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, wy — 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO ati CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 





awaa 





*KENILWORTH........ccccccess --Tuunspay, oe 3 
INDIANA,........0000 eeereees eoses - 10 
*ABBOTSFORD........scccseeeseee a sept 17 
PENNSYLVANIA.e0.0000 « eevee eee = Sept. 24 
ILLINOIS..... ee ercccsccccccccccees > Oct. 1 


Ga Rates of penenang payable in currency : 

Cabin, $100 and $75; md Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 

Intermediate Passengere. 


“ec ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK kad | seaiaianad 
Steame: 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
sailing Twice a Monta. 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 
Apply » TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


South Street, New York. 


ee Drafts on England and Ireland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 
KAILES OF PASSAGE, 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Franzisco to Hong Koug, $200, gold. 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Henry Cuauncey, Capt. C. C. Seasury, Sept. 12, at 12 M 
Coton, Captain J. M. Dow, September 26, at 12 M. 
And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 
Extra steamers for freight « and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening § y y may 

ulre. 
"Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 









secceececes Sept. ° 
«Oct. 


COLORADO... .ce000.--- 
Cana... 
Crry oF aitNccanceucsssaxen taecocsentccassacee ae 
and every alternate Saturday thereatter. 

For freight and , or further i pate Sos 
the Company’s Office, on ‘wharf, foot of C: 


York. 
a, H. passes. H. } nee, . 
Frei Agent. perintendent. 
” RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


seeeee 











ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 


New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 

Olympia, Saturday. ..S-pt. 12|Elysia, Saturday ..Sept. 26 
Australis, ‘Wednes... . Sept. 16 Europa, Wednes...Sept. 30 
Bolivia, Saturday.....Sept. 19] Ethiopia, | Saturday.Oct 3 
Italia, Wednesday... .Sept. 23)Anglia, Weduesday.Oct. 7 





THE | WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, eens, 
QU EENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $65 to $90, according to tn and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets: ssued at reduced rates. 





INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 
G@™ Drafts issued ny amount at lowest rates. 


ome cnestens, or z tute iain, to Com- 
ce ha Ww ew York. 
wor Borting Sree BROTHERS, 











“HAND BOOK” 
oF 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, St. N. Y. 


PRICE 82.00. 


| ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROS COUNTY. ARKANSAS. 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
ankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H- HARRIS. 
Treasurcr of Monroe County. 


|Hevena, Ark,, August 17th, 1874, 

















BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bithing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
hards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, footbali, 
music, dancing, dramatic eutertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the GRUVE HOUSE, 176 Biveckes Street, N. ¥. 


CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


TLese are ALKALINE-CaRBoNaTED Waters, containing 
also Ioptne axp Satrs «F Lytuia. The diseases im 
which they have proven of notuble efficacy are—ot the 
Kidneys aud Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
pepsia, some Diseases of the skin, and wonderfully Testo- 
rative to the temale constitu.ion, when — or pros 
trated oe special maladies. For proof thereot se 

MEDICAL Let at IN OUR PAMPHLET. 
THERE IS NO FINER SUMMER CLIMATE IW 
AMERICA; 
The Bathing ts .uperb. Alcs, very tine 
oe veered wey A noe ivgs aut " 











DOARDe ais aaa Hy —_ week ; rrr to ‘$60. pr rmonth - 

Y~ — fully in pamphlet, with all other particulars. 
pply to 

FRAZER & SALE, Proprietors, 


COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISONS, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POIN'D). 











EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42np STREE% 
DEPOT ; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
mountain air, fine “9° » good drives, tree from miasma, 
ogs and mosquitoes. Address as above. 


‘THE HEALING SPRINGS 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad), 
BATH COUNTY,VA., 
B. M. QUARUES, Manager, 

Wil be open for the reception of visitors on the 
lst of JUNE, 


With accommodations for three hundred persons. 





These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chesa e 
and Ohio Railroad, over a fine turnpike road fifteen 
mules, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 


celebrated 
Falling Springs, 


and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 
The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fogs, 7 a 


in mountainous regions, are here ost 
The bai is dehghtful s and exhilarating. Pure free- 
stone water 


om the mountains is omneges by pipes 
through the buildings and — for all purposes. 

ee and —— 
a 





tand recrea- 


Telegraph and P and ny Office in the Hotel. 
BOA 


» $17.50 per week and $60 per 
month. Childsen a er ten years and colored servants 


MD HOUSTON M. D., Resident Physician. 
Descriptive pamphlets to be had of Manes. PURCELL, 
LADD & CO., Ricumonp, Va., or of the Manager at the 


“wee B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’cl P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 


ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK, N. J.. 


Uv. T. ATWOOD............... PROPRIETOR. 


This House is be autifully situsted on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. R., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high ana 

healthy grounds, which are Tyne yo be shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
— with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the T que ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetab 

The accessibility and convenience of this House to New 
York renders it particularly desirable to business men, 
who desire to d the summer with their families in the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 
city. very train that passes over the Erie R. R. (both 
= | ways) ts within five minutes walk of the House, “whic 
ensures ** Rapid Transit” at all hours to and from th > 











‘The House is supplied with pure and wholesome water, 
hot and cold, bath room, closets &c. 3 

Geod stabling and pasture for horses, with first-cla: 
care and attendance 

Gocd boating, bathing, fishing, billiards, and fine driv: « 
to Passtic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacker - 
sack. 


The Proprietor — a bey oo 5 at all tye to pom th « 


rooms and premises, to ape hen 
&@~ TERMS, 22.00 t0 $48 OO bere 

Trains leave Jerssy City (Chembers Street and 23:¢ 
Street Ferries) via Erie Haulay every every hour. Take cars 
for West Rutherford or Passaic 

First-class building sites for et Lo the River. 
adjacent to Depots, — and Churches. Money loaned 
to those pect om = 


0. 1 "ATWOOD, Ratherford Park, N.2, 





